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» CELEBRATE PEANUTS BIRTHDAY - : 


October 1990 is the 40th birthday of the PEANUTS gan 
and the sixth year since they became MetLife's cutest sales 
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Pick your favorite from the ones shown here, and we'll sen’ 
you a 17” x 22” full-color poster-size scopy ott the ad, free 
_ Put Lucy in the kids'room, or Linus in the den, or Snoopy in 
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MetLife Birthday Poster, PO. Box 1006, Millburn, N.J.07041. rere ee ee ee 
Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. Offer good until 11/30/90. =e 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


PROFILE: 
Filmmaker, junk- 
food gourmet 
and gee-whiz 
genius, David 
Lynch launches a 
new Twin Peaks 
season 

From his early cult films 
to a hit soap opera, he has 
traveled a road as unique 
as his obsessions. He has 
already proved that an 
eccentric film artist can 
change the way America 
looks at TV. Can Twin 
Peaks now become a 
mainstream habit? 





EXCERPT: Khrushchev’s 
long-hidden tapes tell of 
murder and near 
apocalypse 

In reminiscences taped after he was 
ousted in 1964 but withheld by his family 
for years to prevent reprisals, the late 
Soviet ruler sheds startling light on how 
Stalin set the stage for the bloody purges 
of the 1930s, a wartime overture to Hitler 
and Castro’s bid to launch nuclear missiles 
against the U.S. 
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WORLD: Saddam’s strategies for 
beating the anti-Iraq coalition 


The U.S. is concerned that he will get Iran’s help to break the 
embargo, and even believes he could win a war. But he might try 
a (probably unacceptable) compromise offer first.» As Iraqis 
loot Kuwait, a finger-pointing debate starts on whether—and 
who in— Washington might have given an unintentional wink 
and nod.» Gorbachev asks for the power to decree economic 
reform, but who cares? Power is passing to the republics 
anyway. History is likely to remember General Jaruzelski 
more fondly than do his Polish countrymen 
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MEDICINE: 
Prohibitive price for 
a vital pill 

Doctors and lawmakers are 
outraged over the cost of a 
new schizophrenia drug that 
could benefit thousands.» An 
acne drug can prevent some 
cancers, 
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VIDEO: Jesse 
Jackson gets anew 
TV forum 

The former presidential 
contender has restyled 
himself as a globe-trotting 
reporter and talk-show host 
But some suspect that his 
motives are more political 
than journalistic 
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NATION: Hold on to your wallet. 

The bottomless bailout of the S&Ls 

is getting costlier. 

As the glare focuses on thrift honchos, the economy worsens and 
Washington dithers. > The Silverado story: how Neil Bush threw 
in with hustlers who cost taxpayers $1 billion.» With voters 
sicker than usual of politics-as-usual, it’s a tricky year for 
incumbents.» Former Klansman David Duke taps a rich vein of 
resentment.» The tangled tale of the Menendez murders 
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PRESS: Patrick 
Buchanan and anti- 
Semitism 

Ever provocative, with a gift 
for the grating phrase, the 
newspaper and TV analyst is 
himself attacked after charging 
that Israel and American Jews 
are fueling U.S. fervor fora 
Middle East war. 
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ETHICS: Is 
Washington in 
Japan’s pocket? 

A new book challenges the 
way former top U.S. officials 
lobby for foreign clients—and i 
raises important questions 
# about the demands of 
patriotism ina world of 
economic rivalries. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


n November 1969 Strobe Tal- 

bott, then working on his thesis 
at Oxford, was summoned by 
TiME’s Moscow bureau chief, Jer- 
rold Schecter, for whom Talbott 
had worked as an intern the previ- 
ous summer, and handed a pile of 
Russian typescript to translate. 
“After reading several pages,” says 
Talbott, now editor at large, “I 
knew that I had in my hands one of 
the most fascinating and unusual 
documents ever to emerge from 
the Soviet Union.” The papers, 
published in 1970 as the book 
Khrushchev Remembers, were tran- 





sometimes animated, sometimes weary voice, Talbott discovered 
there were gaps on the tapes. That was also true of a second set of 
tapes and transcripts, published in 1974 as Khrushchev Remem- 
bers: The Last Testament, In that Watergate summer, Talbott and 
Schecter joked that the same “sinister forces” that Alexander 
Haig blamed for erasing material from President Nixon’s tapes 
had been at work on Khrushchev’s recordings. Actually, it was ob- 








vious from the context—and noted in the books—what had hap- 
pened: friends and relatives who had worked with Khrushchev on 
his memoirs had deleted remarks about Soviet and foreign lead- 
ers or revelations about Soviet his- 
tory that may have been danger- 
ously indiscreet. 
Would that material ever sur- 
2 face? Astonishingly, the answer is 
2 yes, Last year TIME received nearly 
100 additional hours of Khru- 
shchev tapes with enough material 
to make a third book, excerpted in 
this issue and to be published, like 
the previous two, by Little, Brown, 
a part of Time Warner Inc. This 
time Schecter, now an author and a 
founding editor of a new joint U.S.- 
Soviet weekly newspaper, did the 
translating and editing, in collabo- 
ration with Vyacheslav Luchkov, a 
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scripts of tapes recorded by Soviet Translators Talbott and Schecter in Washington scholar and expert on Soviet psy- 
leader Nikita Khrushchev in . chology. The title, Khrushchev Re- 
forced retirement. “Khrushchev even members: The Glasnost Tapes, un- 
But when he donned head- th ial? derscores the connection between 
; ses word perestroika : igure 
phones to listen to Khrushchev’s u je restro Khrushchev and Mikhail Gorba- 
i 


chev. Says Talbott: “As though anticipating what Gorbachev 
tried to do, Khrushchev even uses the word perestroika in his own 
appeal for sweeping reconstruction of the Sovict political and 


economic system.” 


Room for two. 


With the roomy 10-piece Concepts Collection, two can live comfortably outofthesame 4 


suitcase. For a dealer near you, call 1-800-635-5505. 
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And get the perfect room for two. eee a 








THE MASTER IS BACK! 


A bonanza for fear fanatics! Lurking 
within Stephen King’s latest fright festival 


are four (count ‘'em—/four) all-new novel- Pe 


las, plus plenty of the master of horror's 
wicked humor in five (count ‘em—five) 
introductory pieces. Here's a quick look: 

4 In The Langoliers, an airline pilot flying 
Pub. price $21.95 Pub ones $22.95 as a passenger nods off for a bit on his Los 
Angeles-to-Boston flight—and wakes up 
to find that things on board have changed. 


Secret Window, Secret Garden deals with a FOUR NY 
subject King has touched upon before, in MIDNIGHT 
Misery and The Dark Half: the curious rela; 9 

tionship between a writer, his audience 


and the characters he brings to life. This 716 Pub. price $22 
time plagiarism is involved...along with a 
little arson and murder for good measure. 
In The Library Policeman, a real-estate agent discovers the horrors (vam- 
pires included) that await him when he doesn’t return a library book 
on time. The Sun Dog is classic King. A teenager gets a new Polaroid® 
camera for his birthday, but it only seems to take one picture: a mad 
looking dog that just keeps getting closer and closer and closer. 

All in all, for King fans, Four Past Midnight is like having your wildest 
nightmares come true. 
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Pub. pnee 815.96 Pub. prees2a.98 | You may select Stephen King’s new collection 


of novellas in your choice of any 4: =, 


3 books for $1 each * Baan 
plus any 4th at $4.99 = 
No obligation to buy any more books. eam 
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ROBERT A.CARC 
THE YEARS OF 
LYNDON 
JOHNSON 
MEANS. 
| ASCENT 
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Club begins with your choice of 4 of today’s best books—3 for $1 | Please enroll me as a member Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. A188-9-2 
a, pe ee ete ee ee | of Book-ofthe-Month Club by P.O. Box 8803, Ca Hill, PA 17011-8803 

each and a 4th at $4.99—plus shipping and handling charges, | and send me the 4 books I've the "I 2 mx ) Camp Fit, FA bd “ 

with no obligation to buy another book. As a member you will listed at right. Bill me: $7.99 "= tat $1 each: 

receive the Bookof:the-Month Club News® 15 times a year (about | (3 books at $1 each and the 4th 

every 3% weeks). Every issue reviews a Selection and more than | book at $4.99), plus shipping Name___ _ 0-92 

15) other books that are carefully chosen by our editors. If you and handling charges. | under f 

want the Selection, do nothing. It will be shipped to vou auto | stand that 1 am not required sith + 

matically. If you want one or more other books—or no book at all | to buy another book. However, — Ap _. 

—indicate vour decision on the Reply Form and return it by the | th ave not bought at least one 

specified date. Return Privilege: If the News is delayed and you , 00k in any siv month period City _ 

receive the Selection without having had 10 days to notify us, vou ly he ~~ ‘ ance) my ag 

may return it for credit. Cancellations: You may c ancel membership | aling ch ee edited 1 e a aye State _ Zip. 

at anv time by notifving Book-of-the Month Club, We may cancel | shipr nent = gener ehe 4 ate sankye tbo ag 

your membership if you elect 1 buv at least one book in any : Te 5 ae : a 

six-month period | ©1990 Bom ——— al BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB* 
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Hitashi 
Super VHS VCRs 


are crowd 
pleasers, too. 


VT-S730A 


Home swee . wns meen 
: ne = home There s no better place in the world. And Hitachi consumer electronic products make any household all 
, “g i 3 : r all > Wie il 
1e more pleasurable. One outstanding example: Our CU5002K Ultravision St Projection TV. Its credits include a d 
ing sy wrize ‘ hp heya eS 
yntal resolution. And ound sound. Picture quality is stunning, Perhaps the best yo 


ever seen. Const tronics are only one way we ring people together We're ly ed in 
1 myriad of fields. From industry and science to computers. Hitachi. We're a people any © t il i ACI 4] 
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Hitachi Sales Corp. of Hawail, inc 1 
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Blood, Sweat 
and Cheers 


In one exciting volume! 


* Week-by-week review 

* Profiles of players and coaches 

¢175 full-color photos 

¢ Game summaries and stats 

e Handsome hardcover volume 

¢81/2'x 11", 176 pages 

Get the best of the ‘89-90 pro football 

season in a book that’s as powerful as the 
game itself! You get the stats, the stars, the 
winners and losers-all brought to life with 


brilliant insight and 175 of the season's 
choice bone¥arring photos. 


Relive the highs in this thrilling account 
of the season past, and get a jump on 
the season to come! Get SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL ‘89-90 
for only $24.95. 


1-800-765-6400 

FREE! Asa bonus you'll get 
PRO FOOTBALL 1990 DRAFT.. 
an 8 1/2" x 11" paperback listing 
the 1990 collegiate picks ... FREE! 


wiser | 


PO. BOX 2463 ¢ BIRMINGHAM, AL 35201 

















LETTERS 


PLAYING CAT AND MOUSE 


“The U.S. has 
extended two 
helping hands, 
while other 
nations have lent 
their pinkie 
fingers.” 


Rizvan A. Mirza 
Ankara 


THE CRISIS: What to Do with Your Money ’ 
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ds mixed signals 


M Ouse wie Bust hl er 


Most of the Muslim governments may 
agree to American sanctions against Iraq, 
but their citizens will not [THE GULF, Sept. 
10}. The overwhelming majority of Mus- 
lims don’t like Saddam Hussein, but they 
hate America for its policies toward Mus- | 
lims. When the Muslim world is faced with | 
choosing the lesser of the two evils, the | 
U.S. stands no chance of approval. 

Mushtaq H. Dawood | 
Karachi, Pakistan | 


When we Americans point our fingers 
at the “bad guys,” we must not forget all 
our own funny stuff. We can no longer af- 
ford to play war games. Only losers will re- 
main. If talking is the sole alternative, then 
our energy and money should be put into 
finding skilled people who will do that. 

Barbara T. Post 
Reading, Pa. 


For eight years, Saddam and his secular 
government waged war against fundamen- 
talist Iran, slaughtering tens of thousands 
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of Muslim mujahedin. Now he declares an 

Islamic holy war against the Western pow- 

ers. Could anybody be more deserving of 
the title Impostor of Islam? 

Don Holley 

Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Bush’s campaign to obtain financial 
rather than military aid in the Middle East 
has placed a price on the heads of our 
young service people. He is trading lives 
for foreign currency. 

Deborah E. Angelella 
North Babylon, N.Y. 


The world fervently hopes that Sad- 


| dam’s aggression in Kuwait will not leave it 


sad or damned. 


Par B. Patacsil | 


Quezon City, the Philippines 


If the rest of the world expects the U.S. 
to carry the full cost of this conflict alone, 
then America should pull out of the area 
and save our young men and women. Let 
Iraq have its oil. We are smart enough to 
find a substitute. 

William Perry 
Hoboken, N.J. 


Americans are hurting Iraqi civilians by 
starving them and depriving them of basic 
needs. This is brutal and uncivilized. How 
would President Bush feel if his family 
were punished for something it had noth- 
ing to do with? 

Zaid Jamil 
Mannheim, West Germany 


America seems to be the only country 
that is making a real, strong commitment 
to defend Saudi Arabia. The U.S. has ex- 
tended two helping hands, while other na- 
tions have lent their pinkie fingers. Ameri- 
ca is no longer as rich as it used to be, and 
cannot continue to absorb indefinitely the 
brunt of every world crisis. Other nations 
have the capability of contributing in many 
different ways. 

Rizvan A. Mirza 
Ankara 


The Case Against War 


Otto ee advice [Essay, Sept. 
| 10} that the U.S. accept Iraq’s conquest of 
Kuwait and seek compromise with Sad- 
dam is a prescription for future global ca- 
lamity. The fact that many in the Arab 
world view Saddam as a hero should not 
impress anyone. After all, Hitler was a 
hero to many Germans. 

Henry Horovitz 
Los Angeles 


No, Israel does not insist on its “right to 
be the only nuclear power in the region”; 
we do, however, insist on surviving. 

Ze'ev Schul 
Holon, Israel 




















Maybe you don't need another diet. 
Maybe what you need is 


a faster metabolism. 


\ ij And exercising on NordicTrack reduces 
sf “ ga 6 your fat, increases yourmusck 
and raises your me 
tabolism, making it 
easicr to stay in 7 
| shape 
And easier to 4 
. face those 
weigh-ins 
What are you 
waiting for? Cal 
NordicTrack 
today 
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Noraicfrack 


Free Brochure & Video 
Call Toll Free in U.S. and Canada 


1-800-328-5888 


Or send your name, 
address and phone number to 
NordicTrack 











Diets alone don't work 

When you eat less, your body adjusts its 
metabolism to a lower level, making you 
tired, grumpy and hungry 

The best way to raise your metabolisn 
while you diet is through regular aerobic 


EXETCISC 





NordicTrack is the most effective way 
to raise your metabolism. 





NordicTrack burns more calories thar Dept. 376J0, 141C Jonathan Blvd. N., 
iny other aerobic exercise machine. Up t Chaska, MN 55318 
1.100 calories per hour according to tests ata Please indicate whether you would like a 
qistnetniversity brochure, video tape (specify VHS or 


BETA) or both 
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LETTERS 


Friedrich’s incisive, carefully reasoned 
analysis lays bare the jingoistic emotional- 
ism and the irresponsibility of oil imperial- 
ists and war enthusiasts. 

ilbert W. Fenske 
Maplewood, Minn. 


Combining Careers 


It was with interest that we read “When 
Jobs Clash,” as we also flew “Marriage 
Flight 1990” for about a year [LivinG, 
Sept. 3]. But after reassessing our priori- 
ties, we got off that flight, deciding to take 
less prestigious positions in order to keep 
our family together. In our case, Mom 
commuted away from home each week 
(back each weekend), leaving our four- 
year-old with Dad. We finally realized that 
a “dual-career couple” is probably an im- 
possibility. For a while both partners can 
move together into positions that are best 
for each, but when markets get tight and 
specialization becomes the norm, one 
member will have to give. 

Cindy and Daryl Burbach 
Wichita 


My husband and I both work. He has 
one full-time position, and I have a full- 
time and two part-time jobs. When I can, | 
will quit the full-time position and keep 
just the two part-time jobs, since they allow 
more flexibility and control of time. The 
reason is simple: two strangers can juggle 
schedules and speak to each other occa- 
sionally, but a relationship of true intimacy 
and lasting commitment needs time and 
not rivalry for money or power. 

{nnalou Hampton 
Connersville, Ind. 


Couldn’t you find anyone other than 
account directors, actors, network corre- 
spondents and college presidents to inter- 
view for “When Jobs Clash”? I work 75 to 
80 hours a week on second and third shifts 
at two different hospitals to support our 
family while my husband starts his archi- 
tectural practice. Try talking to people like 
me, TIME. It is exceedingly easy to speak of 
quality-of-life issues when you have the re- 
sources of a retired three-star general. 

inne M. Pierce 
Maxton, N.C 


Suspicious Minds 


In your AMERICAN Nore about Drug 
Alert, you describe a spray that can detect 
the presence of drugs [NATION, Sept. 10]. 
I find that interesting but sad. When par- 
ents suspect their children of using drugs is 
not the time to furtively slip into their 
rooms, showing a complete lack of trust. 
Instead, they should take a good look at 
the parent-child relationship and seek help 
if needed. If traces of a drug are discov- 
ered, the child should be given a chance to 
explain. For, as the story says, “the tattle- 








D. Power And Associates 
mer Satisfaction Index 


1937 


MOST SATISFYING 
CAR LINE IN AMERICA 








For the fourth straight year itS the same story. Once again, Acura has been rank- 
ed the most satisfying car line in America* 

And not by a group of technical authorities who drove the banked turns of a 
test track. But by the real experts. Acura owners.Who spent the last year driving to the 
office, to appointments and along quiet stretches of highway. 


© 1990 Acuna Division of American Honda Motor Co, Inc. Acura, NSX, Legend and Integra are trademarks of Honda Motor Co, Ltd 
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MOST SATISFYING 
CAR LINE IN AMERICA 


1. Acura 
2. Mercedes 
3. Honda 


1990 


MOST SATISFYING 
CAR LINE IN AMERICA 


1. Acura 








2. Mercedes 





So to our customers wed like to express our thanks. And to our competition, we 


can only repeat what we've been saying since Acura was introduced four years ago. 
| 
| ThereS always next year. 
For more information or for the location of the Acura dealer 


nearest you, give us a call at 1-800-TO-ACURA. PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCE 


*LD. Power and Associates 1987-1990 Customer Satisfaction with Product Quality and Dealer Service” Based on one full year of ownership. 
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Rock’n’Roll 


Collection Ever 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC Presents the 
Top Hits of The Rock’n’Roll Era 


Twist, shout and duck walk down memory lane 
with rock's greatest hits,..Chuck Berry's 
Johnny B. Goode...Elvis Presley's Hound 
Dog...Buddy Holly's Peggy Sue...Little Richard's 
Tutti-Frutti...Bill Haley's Rock Around the 
Clock... The Everly Brothers’ Bye Bye Love... 
The Supremes’ Baby Love...The Platters’ 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes...a\| the original hits 
by the original artists in one comprehensive 
collection. Each album in the series is devoted 
to either a single, hit-filled year in the musical 
decade 1954-1964, or one history-making artist 
or group. You'll enjoy more top hits than any 
other series has ever offered. 


Rock’n’Roll-The Way 
It’s Supposed To Sound 


The Rock'n'Roll Era is now available on 
compact discs. You can also order double- 
length chrome cassettes or quality vinyl LP 
records. Any way you choose, each recording 
has been digitally mastered for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance. 


FREE 10 Day Audition 


Audition 1961 FREE for 10 days. You may then 
purchase it at the low price of $14.99 for one 
double-length cassette, $16.99 for two LP 
records or one compact disc. (Plus shipping 
and handling.) 

After you purchase 1961, future albums in 
the collection will be sent to you, one about 
every other month, always for a 10-day FREE 
examination, always at the same low price. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) Keep only the 
ones you want. Cancel at any time. 

No minimum required. 
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« Your 


1961: First 


Album: Enjoy 
22 Great Hits! 


* Runaway/Del Shannon 

© | Like It Like That/Chris 
Kenner * Dedicated to the 
One I Love/The Shirelles 

* Quarter to Three/Gary 
“U.S.” Bonds ¢ The Lion 
Sleeps Tonight/The 
Tokens * There’s a Moon 
Out Tonight/The Capris 

* Blue Moon/ The Marvels 
¢ Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow/The Shirelles 

* Tossin’ and Turnin’/ 
Bobby Lewis ¢ Shop 
Around/The Miracles 

* My True Story/The Jive 
Five « Runaround Sue/ 
Dion ¢ Mother-in-Law/ 
Ernie K-Doe * Raindrops/ 
Dee Clark * Peppermint 
Twist/Joey Dee and the 
Starliters ¢ Hats Off to 
Larry/Del Shannon * Those 
Oldies but Goodies/Little 
Caesar and the Romans 

* Please Mr. Postman/The 
Marvelettes * Stand By Me/ 
Ben E. King * You Don't 
Know What You've Got; 
Ral Donner * The Moun- 
tain’s High/Dick and Dee 
Dee * Daddy’s Home/Shep 
and the Limelites 
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LETTERS 
tale hues do not necessarily prove drug 
use; they only indicate that drugs had 
touched the tested surface.” With today’s 
high drug use in schools, the latter is just as 
conceivable as the former. 
Linda I. Perry 
Lima, Ohio 


“Espionage for Parents” should be the 
title of your item. The idea of encouraging 
my folks to sneak around my room when | 
am away sickens me. If parents aren’t per- 
ceptive enough to realize that their own 
child has a drug problem, then they either 
are fools or have been ignoring the facts. 
Stay outta my room! 

M. Adam Skidmore 
St. Louis 





Changing the Environment 


It is true that the introduction of non- 
native or “exotic” plants and animals can 
have a harmful effect on their surround- 
ings [NATURE, Sept. 10], but you failed to 
point out that virtually every plant and ani- 
mal that provides the food we eat, the fiber 
for our clothing and the meat for our tables 
was at one time “exotic.” Cattle, sheep, 
chickens, potatoes, etc. were all “intro- 
duced” by man to the U.S. Without non- 
native plants and livestock, we would be 
eating mostly buffalo meat and corn. Let’s 
not permit legitimate concerns about pos- 
sible damaging effects to prevent rational 
consideration of the introduction of other 
potentially beneficial plants and animals. 

Mike Hughes 
Ingram, Texas 





Forced Donors 


The story of the father who is suing to 
compel his three-year-old twins to donate 
bone marrow to save the life of their half 
brother may pose an unhappy dilemma 
[Ernics, Sept. 10]. But should physicians 
be forced by the courts to cannibalize the 
healthy in order to benefit the defective? 
And should a potential donor be made to 
feel guilty for choosing to remain intact? 

Constance E. Morrill 
Arlington, Mass. 


Having lost an 11-year-old to leukemia 
many years ago, when there was little help 
available, | empathize with the father of 
the 12-year-old son who is suffering from 
the ailment. One wonders what the reac- 
tion of the mother of the twins would be if 
the roles were reversed, 

Esther M. Sleight 
Ridgely, Md. 


Your article poses a rhetorical question: 
“Would ... family members ... donate a 
kidney or retina to ... a child or sibling?” 
Successfully transplanting a human retina is 
at present an impossible operation. Perhaps 
you meant the transplantation of corneal 
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WE’RE DIFFERENT 
ON THE INSIDE, TOO. 


At Transamerica, we believe in doing a few 
things very well instead of trying to do a lot 
of things pretty well. So when we offer you 
insurance and investment products from the 
Transamerica Life Companies, mutual funds 
from the Transamerica Funds, or home-equity 
loans from Transamerica Financial Services, 
were offering our best. To us, being different 
is more than a matter of appearance. 


"TRANSAMERICA i 


THE POWER OF THE PYRAMID IS WORKING FOR YOU? 


‘© 1990 Transamerica Corporation 
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T imes have changed. Today, the world of 
entertainment—T V, movies, books, music, and 
video—is as confusing as it is colorful. As frantic 
as it is fun. The options can be overwhelming— 
but the solution is simple. ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY! 

Get a handle on entertain- 
ment! Get the first 4 issues of 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 
free if you subscribe now. 
Just 99¢ an issue—almost 
50% off the $1.95 cover 
price for one year (52 
weekly issues). Call 

now to become a 

charter subscriber. 


1-800-289-6500 





ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY 


Because entertainment 
isn't black and white anymore. 


Equipment courtesy of SONY 
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LETTERS 
tissue, a procedure often used. However, 
donor corneas are always obtained from ca- 
davers—never from living humans. 
Geoffrey E. Bradford, M.D. 
Akron 


Burning Helps 


Your article on the forest fires at Yo- 
semite National Park pleased me because 
it pointed out the damage that can be 
caused by years of carefully putting out all 
campfires [NATION, Aug, 27]. The buildup 
of unnatural amounts of fuel in the park 
has been staggering, and contributed to the 
conflagration that consumed thousands of 
acres of forest in Yosemite. But while the 
National Park Service has an excellent pol- 
icy of using controlled fires to help restore 
a natural condition and reduce fire haz- 
ards, the amount of burning done each 
year is a tiny fraction, perhaps a tenth, of 
what is needed. 


Garrett DeBell 
Yosemite, Calif. 


: = Spine 
Plenty of Pavement Now 


What goes around comes around. Our 
story on the popular roller skates with “in- 

| line” blades, marketed by Rollerblade 
Inc. [BuSINESS, Aug. 13], didn’t seem like 
news to Don D. Marsh of Salt Lake City. 
Wrote Marsh, a dealer in historic 
newspapers: “Your article might leave the 
impression that this skate design is a 
modern innovation. However, Harper's 
Weekly in its July 25, 1863, issue had anad 
showing similar in-line wheel skates, 
which were manufactured 127 years ago. 
Maybe they didn’t catch on back then 

| owing to a shortage of pavement.” 








Tho AmoricanParlor 
Or Floor, Skate, 
Hard Rubber Rollers, 

Anti-friction Axles. 
Frederick Stevens, 
#45 Pearl Street, New York. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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is ready to make time for you. 
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Of all the critical 
high-performance parts 
on this aircraft, none are 








THIS AIRCRAFT’S 
HARDEST WORKING PARTS. 
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The Uncompromising Mechanics Of American Airlines. 
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harder working than our 
mechanics. For every 
hour our planes spend in 
the air, the mechanics of 
American Airlines spend 
11 man-hours fine-tuning 
them on the ground. 

They work directly 
with our pilots to quickly 
pinpoint problems. They 
check and recheck every 
system, x-ray thousands 
of parts and track the 
maintenance history of 
each aircraft with detailed 
logs and computers 

Doing the job for 
American takes more 
than an FAA license. Our 
mechanics must be relent- 
less perfectionists. In fact, 
less than 10% of those 
applying meet our quali- 
fications and are hired 

en then, each 
must complete extensive 
on-the-job training. The 
average level of experi- 
ence is more than 10 years. 
And they do an outstand- 
ing job of keeping our 
aircraft trouble-free. 

The mechanics of 
American Airlines. Uncom- 
promising professionals. 
Thoroughly dedicated to 
perfection. Flight after 
flight after flight. 


Airlines’ 


Something special in the ai 





Mr. Richard Hildbold, Claims Dept. Claims Dept. 
The Cincinnati Insurance Company The Cincinnati Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 Dear Sir: 


Dear Mr. Hildbold: I have enclosed a copy of your advertisement from 
When you are 1200 miles from home and a member of Time magazine. I was delighted to learn every word 
your family is in the hospital, you really appreciate of it is true! 

people like your agent, Tom Resop. I had my check in full within a week! 

I can definitely say Cincinnati Insurance is one of the Sincerely, 


best. Dr. Robert C. Carr 
Sincerely, Youngstown, Ohio 
E. Allen Becker 

Vice President 

Alpha Industries, Inc. 


Mr. Robert J. Lewis, Claims Dept. 
The Cincinnati Insurance Company 
Wellsburg, W. Virginia 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 


You have given me a lot of time and 
help over the past two years and I am 
most grateful. 


Do you remember the fear I had 
after the accident? You talked to me 
a long time that first visit. You said 
that the fear would leave me in time 
and it has. I shall never forget how 
kind you were. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marcia Kutys 





| ” enough Said. 


Why add to a message so abundantly clear? Quality. Stability. Convenience. 
Just ask our policyholders. 

If you’d like to know more about the company rated as number one in claims 
service and customer satisfaction, contact the professional independent 

==") insurance agent in your community chosen to represent The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company. 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


College Days: 
Then and Now 











A TIME writer revisits the past during freshman orientation 


week at Franklin & Marshall 








By SUSAN TIFFT 
| i. My name is Jessica, and I’m from 
Havertown, Pa. I like softball, and 
I play the saxophone, the flute and the pi- 
ano. | also have a tattoo.”* The small dormi- 
tory room erupts in whistles and whoops. 
“Where? Where?” Jessica draws out the 
answer for effect: “On my shoulder blade.” 
Getting noticed is the name of the 
game for a college freshman, and Jessica 
knows she has just scored a touchdown. I 
am nearly as fortunate. Like Jessica and 
the rest of the 20 new Franklin & Marshall 
students on my hall, | am attending a get- 
ting-to-know-you session called by my resi- 
dent adviser—a lanky upperclassman 
named Dan—to introduce myself and 
make an attention-grabbing statement. I 
think I have a winner: I am 39 years old and 
I am going through freshman orientation 
on assignment for Time. I needn’t have 
wasted my breath. One look at my adult 
face and khaki shorts—so dull compared 
with the colorful ersatz boxers in vogue 
among the young—and they know I am not 
one of them, 








It would be hard for someone who 
started college in 1969 to be an undercover 
freshman. My speech would betray me as 
surely as my graying hair. Awesome is a 
word I would use to describe the Grand 
Canyon—not the latest Jon Bon Jovi al- 
bum, which is, like, totally awesome to my 
young classmates. Still, some collegespeak 
can be surprisingly descriptive..““Yeah, it 
was great,”’ one student says of his summer 
vacation in Paris, “Except I felt like a total 
Piltdown when I tried to order food.” I 
know exactly what he means. 

When I was a freshman at Duke Uni- 
versity, orientation consisted of posture 
tests in a drafty gym and an awkward mixer 
in the chapel parking lot. We received a 
reading list before our arrival that included 
such books as Black Rage and Living with 
Sex: The Student's Dilemma, but no one 
bothered to discuss them with us. Adrift in 
the temporary calm between Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr.’s assassination and the shoot- 
ings at Kent State, we struggled to survive 
the transition from high school to college 
with as much grace as we could muster. Be- 
ing a freshman was a necessary stage of 





Autographing T shirts 

is just one of many 
organized activities 
meant to break the 

ice among the 500 
members of F&M’s 

class of 1994. 

“This is 
ridiculous,” 
scoffs an 
athletically built 
freshman. “My 
parents are 
spending 
$20,000 a year 
for this?” 








growth, like the chrysalis before the butter- 
fly. But it was not fun. 

How times have changed, I say to my- 
self as I help build a human pyramid on the 
F&M quad—one of the many organized 
games meant to break the ice among the 
500 students in the class of 1994. “This is ri- 
diculous,” scoffs an athletically built fresh- 
man standing to one side of the mayhem. 
“My parents are spending $20,000 a year 
for this?” Moments later, he is engrossed 
in a finger-painting version of charades, his 
haughty disdain replaced by keen concen- 
tration as he tries to make his teammates 
guess what he is drawing. 

For a freshman, acting cool is all im- 
portant. “I’m from Rumson, N.J.,” Jona- 
than, a dark-haired freshman, announces 
to two female companions while waiting to 
be filmed for the class of 1994 video—an- 
other inhibition dissolver. “Do you know 
who lives there?” The women shake their 
heads. “Bruce Springsteen.” He pauses to 
let the statement sink in. The girls’ eyes 
widen approvingly. “And Cher,” he adds. 
They move slightly closer. “Oh, yeah,” he 
goes on, with the confident air of a man 
who knows he has made an impression. “In 
fact, I live right next door to Bruce.” The 
come-on seems irresistible. 

Relations between men and women 
were much more artificial in my under- 
graduate years. For most of us, sex was un- 
familiar territory—both tantalizing and 
terrifying. Like other freshman women, | 
had a curfew (regularly flouted) and lived 
in a fortress so thoroughly female that | 
could pad to the basement cafeteria each 
morning in a bathrobe and slippers. 

F&M freshmen live in coed dorms and 
come and go as they please. Posters in the 
bathrooms describe birth-control methods 
and the dangers of sexually transmitted 
diseases. Several of the women on my hall 
chatter excitedly about having their home- 
town boyfriends come for a visit. There is 
no doubt about where they will sleep. “We 
know many of you are already sexually ac- 
tive,” an administrator tells us during a 
freshman-week assembly on the freedoms 
and responsibilities of college life. “Talk to 
your lover about protection.” 

Twenty years ago, “coeds,” as women 
were then called, had few adult role mod- 
els. Most of our mothers were members of 
the Donna Reed generation. Our teachers 
were overwhelmingly male. When I real- 
ized, as a college senior, that I had never 
had a female professor, I set out to find 
one and had to scour the course catalog for 
hours. 

My new classmates don’t have that 
problem: 29% of the F&M faculty is fe- 
male. No one here would even understand 
the old line about women going to college 
to get an M.R.S. degree. To the women on 
my hall, the future holds the promise of 
successful careers as well as husbands and 
families. Even race relations, so turbulent 
during the Black Power era, seem more re- 
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Nobody cares quite as much as you do 
whether or not your car is fixed right. 


Pig LS 
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Let's face it. If your car's stuck in service when you need it, it's going to mess 
up your life. Plain and simple, you need a dealer who's committed to fixing 
your car right the first time. That's where the people on the next page come 
in. They're our best. The ones with the genuine Mopar parts, the tools, the 
training. They're more committed than ever to making sure you drive out 
with the sense of safety and security that comes from dealing with profes- 
sionals. That's why they've been named Five-Star dealers. And why they're 
the people you should be taking your car to. 





Georgia 

ATHENS 

Ivy-Coile Motors, Inc. 
3660 Atlanta Highway 
(404) 549-7555 


CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, Inc. 
1245-38th Boulevard 

(912) 377-3333 
CARTERSVILLE 

Don Voyles Dodge-Chrysier- 
Plymouth 

816 Joe Frank Harris Parkway 
(404) 382-1018 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc. 
Highway 278 East 

(404) 786-2271 
EASTMAN 

Loyd's Chrysler-Plymouth 
Legion Drive 

(912) 374-3852 

JASPER 

Jasper Jeep/Eagle 
Highway 5 Route 4 

(404) 692-3434 


LAWRENCEVILLE 

Hayes Chrysler-Plymouth 
719 Pike Street 

(404) 963-5251 


MARIETTA 


Ed Voyles Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 


789 Cobb Parkway South 
(404) 429-1100 


MOULTRIE 

Hutson Motor Company, Inc. 
Quitman Highway 

(912) 985-6603 


NASHVILLE 

Martin Motors 

709 South Davis Street 
(912) 686-2068 


PERRY 

Mark Powell Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

1331 Ball Street 

(912) 987-1818 


Chrysler-Plymouth. Dodge. Dodge Truck. Jeep /Eagle. 


But here are some people 


who come pretty close. 


Mopar Five-Star Customer Care Dealers. 


RINGGOLD 

Ringgold Motor Company 
412 West Nashville 

(404) 935-2328 


ROME 

Bob Williams Dodge 

2500 New Calhoun Road Northeast 
(404) 232-7793 

ROSWELL 

Troncalli Chrysier-Plymouth, Inc. 
11505 Alpharetta Highway 

(404) 664-9100 


SANDERSVILLE 


Dorman Dodge-Chrysler-Plymouth- 


Jeep/Eagle 
724 South Harris Street 
(912) 552-5111 


SWAINSBORO 
Sconyers Motors, inc 
U.S. Highway 1 South 
(912) 237-6472 
UNION CITY 
Maddox-Ray Chrysler- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

4330 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-1001 

North Carolina 
ABERDEEN 

McBrayer Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep/Eagle 
Highway 15-501 North 
(919) 944-7115 
BELMONT 


McKenney Chrysier-Plymouth, Inc. 


405 East Wilkinson Boulevard 
(704) 825-4545 
CHERRYVILLE 

McCutcheon Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

Highway 150 East 

(704) 435-6721 

COATS 

Coats Motor Company, Inc. 
106-110 North McKinley Street 
(919) 897-7428 


DURHAM 

Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth 
125 East E/W Expressway 
(919) 688-5511 


FAYETTEVILLE 

Dickinson Dodge 

436 North McPherson Church 
(919) 864-2411 


HENDERSONVILLE 

Egolf Motors, Inc. 

401 Duncan Hill Road 

(704) 692-8777 

LENOIR 

Bush-Parsons Chrysler, Inc. 
2206 South Boulevard 

(704) 728-5011 

LEXINGTON 

M & L Motor Company, Inc. 
925 North Main Street 

(704) 246-5191 
LUMBERTON 

Freeman Motor Company, Inc. 
1601 West 5th Street 

(919) 739-3224 

MONROE 

Bob Mayberry Chrysler City, Inc 
3220 Highway 74 West 

(704) 283-8571 

RALEIGH 

Al Smith Dodge 

2511 Wake Forest 

(919) 828-7481 

Shamrock Motors, Inc. 
5600 North Boulevard 

(919) 872-8181 


STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep/Eagle, Inc. 

Highway 21 South 

(704) 872-7656 

WALLACE 

Minchew Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 117 North 

(919) 285-7151 


WILLIAMSTON 

Dixie Motor Company, Inc 
Highway 64 Bypass 

(919) 792-2154 


WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
919) 291-3131 


South Carolina 


BEAUFORT 
Stokes Chrysler-Plymouth- 





(803) 524-6868 
CHARLESTON 

Hoover Chrysler-Plymouth 
2250 Savannah Hwy 

(803) 763-0040 

CLINTON 

Lynn Cooper, Inc 

East Main Street 

803) 833-1741 

GREER 

Benson Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
400 Wade Hampton Boulevard 
803) 877-0161 
LANCASTER 

Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc. 
Highway 200 South 

(803) 285-1546 
LEXINGTON 

Addy Dodge, Inc. 

521 Columbia Avenue 
(803) 359-2501 

SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc. 
Highway 378 East 

(803) 445-2027 
WINNSBORO 

Pope Chrysler, Inc. 

238 South Congress Street 
(803) 635-6510 
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' AGrand Hotel in the French Quarter | 











AND YOU THOUGHT GLENN CLOSE 








Hans Wandfiuh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic 





For reservations or information call your 
travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 


ND Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


WAS DANGEROUS. 


BLACK RAIN 
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AMERICAN SCENE 

laxed on this campus close to the cornfields 
of the Amish countryside. “We have a 
much more intermingled society now,” 
says F&M president Richard Kneedler, 
who graduated from the school in 1965. 

One thing’s for sure: these kids are less 
angry than we were. They’re more optimis- 
tic, more cheerful; they have a better sense 
of humor. What did we have to laugh about 
in 1969? Vietnam? Civil rights? Those 
were sober causes, even though they had a 
cosmic majesty about them that seems to 
be lacking today. Watching these students 
sort out bottles and cans for their dormito 
ry recycling bins, I wonder if they will ever 


Watching these students 
sort out bottles and cans 
for their dormitory 
recycling bins, | wonder 
if they will ever feel 
the electric thrill that 
l experienced during 
my first march on 
Washington, in 1970 


feel the electric thrill that I experienced 
during my first march on Washington, in 
1970. “I wish I'd gone to school in the 
*60s,” Tom, a cello-voiced freshman from 
London, tells me wistfully as we trudge 
back to our dorm. “That seems like a great 
time to have been a student.” 

For an instant, | wonder if a spark 
of ’60s-style liberalism may still be flicker- 
ing on campus. Not so. These kids were in 
third grade when Ronald Reagan became 
President. Some 18-year-olds may feel 
that he “was not the greatest influence to 
be growing up under,” as Elizabeth, a 
student from Long Island, N.Y., put it 
over the din of rap music at the freshman 
picnic. But Reagan’s values have seeped 
into their generation as deeply as John 
F. Kennedy’s values affected mine. “It 
shouldn't be the duty of the whole country 
to help the less well-off,” Bob, a freshman 
from Doylestown, Pa., tells me over 
breakfast, as if quoting a speech by 
the Great Communicator himself. “They 
shouldn’t use tax money for it. It should 
be voluntary.” 

Were we ever this young, this sure, 
this innocent? There is a bittersweet mel- 
ancholy about seeing someone on the 
brink of adulthood, all elbows and knees 
and untested conviction. Four years. It 
goes so quickly, but who can tell them? 
On my last day, I steal out early, try- 
ing not to disturb my two roommates 
Danielle sleeps clutching her black-and- 
white teddy bear. Jennie has left a note on 
her desk. Underneath her name she has 
drawn a smile face a 








A TYPEWRITER 
IS ATYPEWRITER 











To the uninitiated, a typewriter is, 
quite plainly, a typewriter. There are lots 
of glitzy features to choose from and lots 
of sleek, “high-tech” designs that catch 
your eye. 


The trouble is that too many of those 


‘high-tech’ designs 
don’t make typing eas- 
ier or faster or more 
accurate. And too 
many of those glitzy 
fea- 
tures are more con- 
fusing than they are 
helpful. 

What you 
need is a type- 
writer that’s 
designed with 
the typist in 
mind. A type- 
writer that 
can make typing 
as simple as writing. 

What you need is a Smith Corona. 

For over one hundred years, we’ve 
established a reputation for quality 
and innovation that’s unmatched. 

We've introduced one- 
i of-a-kind, truly useful 
features like WordEraser® 
Spell-Right® Electronic 
Dictionary, Grammar- 
Right System® Right Rib- 


WordEraser 


Erase an entire word 
with a single touch. 


Find 


WordFind® does your 
proofreading for you. 


For more information on this product 
or Smith Ce srona Canada, 440 Tapsc 


IS A LIE. 








write to >Smith Ce yrona Cor 
Road, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB 1Y4 








Our exclusive Correcting Cassette ensures flawless, 
fumble-free correcting tape changes. 


bon System® with our exclusive Correct- 
ing Cassette—features that transformed 
typing from a mundane, 
_ tedious activity to an 
m exercise in personal ex- 
pression and creativity. 
Best of all, we’ ve 
made this state-of-the- 
art technology easy 
to understand and 
to use. Our type- 
writers 
feel like 
comfort- 
able tools—not cold, compli- 
cated techno-objects. 
All typewriters may 
look the same. But once 
you use a Smith Corona, 
you'll see exactly why ‘‘a typewriter is a 
typewriter” is just another misconception 
you'll soon write off. 
=)(IIME SMITH 
CORONA 


TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 
AT YOUR TOUCH* 





The Spell-Right* 
Electronic Dictionary 
finds your spelling and 
typing errors before 
anyone else does. 





rporation. 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 
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How loLand Here. 


Simply take off with Delta. We fly to Tokyo, Seoul, Taipei 


and Bangkok every day. To 27 international destinations on three continents, 


no airline goes farther to make you feel at home. 


Zs.DELIA 
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What Io Pack. 


You'll find the American Express" Card is all you need to reserve a 
front-row seat at sunsets like this one. Because wherever Delta takes you, 


American Express will take care of you. 
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| BOB DYLAN: UNDER THE RED 
SKY (Columbia). “God knows 
the secrets of your heart,” Dy- 
lan sings on this enigmatic new 
bit of introspection and social 
speculation. “He'll tell em to 
you when you sleep.” Well, he’s 
not talking much here, and Bob 
hangs back a bit too. Odd, edgy 
and, for all the slick session tal- 
ent on parade (George Harri- 
son, Elton John), somehow 
unfinished. 


THE KENTUCKY HEADHUNT- 
ERS: PICKIN’ ON NASHVILLE 
(Mercury/PolyGram). Quirky, 
impolite country music by a 
new band that respects tradi- 
tion but takes its own route 

| back to the roots. Classics by 





ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY VICTORIA LOWE 








CRITICS’ VOICES 


ee 
By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


the likes of Bill Monroe and 
Don Gibson are burnished with 
a hard-driving, honky-tonk brio 
that suits the Headhunters’ 
original material just fine too. 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD. LAUR- 
ITZ MELCHIOR. (RCA Victor 
Vocal Series). These companion 
albums feature two legendary 
singers with the temperaments 
and voices to sing Wagner as he 
might have imagined it in his in- 
ner ear. The love duet from Tris- 
tan und Isolde (from the Melchi- 
or recording) is pure rapture. 


THEATER 


HAMLET. What do you do if 


| your parents are George C. 


Scott and Colleen Dewhurst? If 
you are Campbell Scott, you go 





into the family business, appear 
on Broadway in Long Day’s 
Journey into Night and on film 
in Longtime Companion, then 
scale the actor’s Everest in this 
stirring production at San Die- 
go's Old Globe Theater. 


FUENTE OVEJUNA. The Span- 
ish classic of a feudal village's 
revenge against a tyrannical 
overlord took London by storm 
last season in an electrifying 
new translation that makes its 
U.S. debut at California's 
Berkeley Rep. 


TELEVISION 


COP ROCK (Asc, debuting 
Sept. 26, 10 p.m. EDT). The po- 
lice action is rough and raw, 
like Hill Street Blues. Butwhen 
a courtroom jury, asked for its 
verdict, breaks into song, we 
know we're not in Kansas any- 
more. Steven Bochco’s musical 
cop show is the fall’s most au- 
dacious newcomer. 





| TWIN PEAKS (asc, Sept. 30, 


9 p.m. EDT). It’s back to the 
weird Northwest to find out 
whether Agent Cooper sur- 
vived the gunshots and whether 
David Lynch's cult series sur- 
vived the hype. 


HEAT OF THE DAY (pas, Sept. 
30, 9 p.m. on most stations). 
For those who like their mys- 
teries solved in one evening, 
Michael Gambon plays a suspi- 
cious stranger who latches on 
to a divorcée in World War II 
London, in this Masterpiece 
Theater drama scripted by Har- 
old Pinter. 





JAZZ SINGING: AMERICA’S 
GREAT VOICES FROM BES- 
SIE SMITH TO BEBOP AND 
BEYOND by Wil! Fricdwald 
(Scribners; $29.95). A hip, in- 
formative look at the men and 
women who turned singing and 
swinging into synonyms. 





Why risk having 


your work go unnoticed? 


Now that you've written that bril 
liant letter, that remarkable proposal, 
make sure you print it on an HP 
LaserJet printer. The Hewlett- 
-ackard family of LaserJet printers 
makes everything you print more 


30 


professional. More persuasive. And 
now you can choose from three 
different LaserJets. The break- 
through LaserJet IIT, with HP's 
exclusive advancements in resolu- 
tion. The new LaserJet TTD, which 





combines those advancements with 
special features for increased paper 
handling. And the LaserJet ITP, the 
personal, affordable printer. You've 
distinguished yourself with your 
work. Now distinguish yourself 














NOW YOU KNOW by Kitty Du- 
kakis with Jane Scovell (Simon 
& Schuster; $19.95). What 
starts out as another sad story 
of anxiety and alcohol abuse by 
the wife of a public official 
eventually turns into a moving 
saga of courage as the author 
struggles to come back from a 
defeat far more humiliating 
than her husband's wipeout at 
the polls. 


O ART 


INFORMATION ART: DIA- 
GRAMMING MICROCHIPS, 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. The millions of elec- 
tronic elements in thumbnail- 
size microchips are so intricate 
that they must be plotted by 
computer on “road maps” 100 
to 200 times the size of the 
chips. Put 31 of these plots on 
the walls of a museum and— 
Eureka! —you have an exhibi- 
tion of colorful, exquisitely 
crafted designs that hold their 





poulos makes majestic 
visions out of spare images. In 
this metaphysical road movie, 


own with many abstract paint- 
ings. Through Oct. 30. 


WHITE HUNTER, BLACK 
HEART. In his portrayal of a di- 
rector very like John Huston, 


THE QUEST FOR SELF- 
EXPRESSION: PAINTING IN 
MOSCOW AND LENINGRAD 
1965-1990, Columbus Muse- 
um of Art. What 43 Soviet art- 
ists have been up to since the 
post-Stalin “thaw.” Through 
Nov. 25. 


~~ 


GOODFELLAS. The fellas— 
Ray Liotta, Robert De Niro 
and Joe Pesci—are anything 
but good in Martin Scorsese's 


homicidally funny portrait of a 


Mafia family. They kill, maim 
and rob; they rat on their 
friends or slit their throats. 
This vast fresco of criminal 
amorality is also a how-to 
book for making it big and 
gaudy in New York City. 


| LANDSCAPE IN THE MIST. 
| Greek director Theo Angelo- 








Clint Eastwood subverts two 
rogue images: his own and that 
of a lovable auteur. He looks 
into the heart of maleness and 
finds equal parts arrogance and 
bluff. 


two children hike across 
Greece to find their absent 
father. A poignant but 
never sentimental view of 
childhood from a master of 
minimalism. 





Just when you thought your blues collection was complete, 
Columbia Records reaches back into its well-stocked vaults and 
| brings forth a treasury of historic sides that helped lay the 

| groundwork for modern rock, soul and rhythm and blues. The 
first cight releases in the ambitious ROOTS 'N BLUES scrics 
feature the work of such greats as Bessie Smith, Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Big Bill Broonzy and Willie Dixon. But the most 
eagerly awaited offering is the boxed, two-volume (CD or 

| cassette) set containing all 41 known takes by the legendary 
Robert Johnson, whose brooding, anguished voice and ringing 
guitar made him a cult figure for a generation of young rockers. 
As guitarist Eric Clapton puts it in a copiously annotated 
accompanying booklet: “I have never found anything more 
deeply soulful than Robert Johnson. His music remains the 
most powerful cry that I think you can find in the human voice.” 
Keith Richards of the Rolling Stones is more succinct: “You 
want to know how good the blues can get? Well, this is it.” 











When you can 


print it on an HP LaserJet? 


further. See the complete line of 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJet printers. 
Call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1519 for 
the name of your nearest authorized 
HP dealer. Because it's not just what 


you say. It's how you say it. 
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A promise to keep a disabling injury from hurting them in the pocketbook. 





A promise to make something like braces for the kids little more than paperwork. 


A promise to make all the hours they put in now, pay off later. 


When the people who work for you give so much, they're keeping a promise. That's why it’s 


MassMutual 


We help you keep your promises. 


. . /. 
important for you to keep your promises to them. We can help. Lh 
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SHOPPING 
FOR A MORTGAGE: 


Let Money magazine help find the best one for you — AND get a cash discount! 


OO ct, 
ee 
~~, 


_ SNC. | 
hopping for a mortgage is ae fe \ * You'll also receive a variety of 
confusing and time-consum — worksheets to help you determine 
« 








ing. You have just one chance to do 9 6 which type of loan is best for you, 
it right and a mistake could cost @)! \ how much you can afford, and how 
you money every month for years Cy ae | —_— Q mortgage costs affect you. 

to come. Now you can take the wt 

worry out of finding the right Q LS O P es can even get an re 
mortgage with Money Magazine’ ~——T scount on your mortgage: 


Mortgage Match Kit. Because lenders don’t pay to 


appear in PointSaver, Money has 
Mortgage Match arranged for many of them to give 
can save you time — and you an extra discount or premium 
thousands of dollars. when you apply. While not all lend- 
ers give discounts, you could get 
a reduced application and/or ap- 
praisal fee, as much as 3/4 of a 
point off, or merchandise pre- 
miums such as a lawnmower or 
barbecue to first time buyers — 
worth at least $50 — and only avail- 
able through Mortgage Match. 


Choosing the right mortgage will 
save you hundreds of dollars in 
up-front costs and thousands of 
dollars over the life of the loan! In- 
cluded in your Mortgage Match Kit 
is a PointSaver printout, the most 
valuable mortgage-shopping tool 
available. PointSaver lists the lend- 





ei ee 


ing institutions in your area, and P 
gives you current rate and point in- At $39.95, it could be 
formation on three or more of each the best investment you 
make for your new home! 
down payments, maximum loan When you consider the money and 
amounts, and more. effort you'll save by calling the 
Use PointSaver to have the lenders you select toll-free number below right now, there is no reason 
call at the time you specify, to discuss how their not to invest $39.95 in Money Magazines Mortgage 
programs can work for you. There is no addi- Match kit! 
tional cost or obligation, of course. Your kit includes a PointSaver printout of dozens of 
lenders in your area and their lending information, 
You'll learn how to shop the “How ‘To Shop for Your Mortgage” booklet, 
for a mortgage — and a lender. plus a valuable coupon which may entitle you to a 
Your Mortgage Match kit includes “How To Shop for discount or premium worth a minimum of $50 when 
Your Mortgage,’ an in-depth booklet that will make you apply for a mortgage via Mortgage Match. 


you an educated borrower. Learn about mortgages 
and the mortgage market, how to trim those expen- 
sive up-front fees, how to avoid pitfalls and delays in 
getting your loan, and much more. 






MONEY MAGAZINE’S 
MORTGAGE MATCH 


In Association with HSH Associates, 
the nation’s largest publisher of mortgage information. 


Call 1-800-243-8474 


\ 
: lender's loans, plus data on fees, 








Take Cover. 
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Some days, it’s like 
fighting a hurricane out 
there. Just trying to do 
business. 

Especially when 
you're traveling 

And the forecast is for more stormy weather 

So, take cover Find refuge. At any Omni Hotel. 

We'll welcome you with impeccable service that’s 
responsive to your every request. 

As a matter of fact, we’ve built our whole business 
philosophy on the cornerstone of that service. 


At the end of your hectic day, rest easy at Omni Hotels. 


OMNI ®% HOTELS’ 


Call your Travel Agent or 
1-800-THE-OMNI 
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hiss vOur pap 


The Canofile 250 optical disk filing 
system virtually eliminates file 
cabinets and lost documents. And 
puts all your files on top of your desk. 

You might say Canon ha 
tem 


S reinvented 


the filing sys 


Now, instead of piles of files and rows 
yf cabinets. all yc ineedis the ae sktop 





Canofile 250 
The C 
it ext 


cross-reference, and find 


anofiles unique pictona 
makes remely easy to index, store 
Jocuments. 
Its built-in scanner can scan in up to 
40 letter-size sheet: 120 checks a minute, 
single-sided, or both sides simultane 
And Can cial magneto optica 
jisks can be made erasable, for utmost 
usage. Or non-erasable, for utmost security 
Innovative? Yes. Expensive? N¢ 
The Canofile 250 gives you all this plus a 
high-quality laser printer—at about half the 
st of competitive floor-standing systems 
And it sits right on top of your desk 
For more information, call 1-800-352-8333, 
ext. 280. 


Just one Canon magneto optical 
disk* holds up to 13,000 
documents?* about 6 drawers 
of paper files. 

“Magneto optkal diab sold veparatety 
**Based on CCITT #t Chart 
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Canofile 250 


The World's First Self-Contained 
Desktop Optical Desh Filing System. 







GRAPEVINE 





By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by Sidney Urquhart 


Now She’ll Never 
Get an NEA Grant 


The First Lady enjoys a good 
joke, but she might blush at the 
contents of a cartoon catalog 
that opens with her words of in- 
troduction. When some of the 
world’s top satirical artists cele- 
brated the first censorship-free 





International Cartoon Festival 


in Budapest, they were wel- 
comed by a gracious greeting 
that Barbara Bush composed 
for the festival’s catalog. “Art 
and humor are essential in a 
free society,” wrote the Presi- 
dent’s wife. “It is wonderful to 
see Americans joining with the 
new democracies of our world 
to help educate people with the 
perspective satiric art can give.” 
To be sure, the festival’s artists 
ridiculed the communist sys- 
tem, but their works might 
make the First Lady's hair 
stand on end. Many of them, on 
display until Oct. 23, are scato- 
logical in nature; others are bit- 
terly antireligious. Among the 
entries: a Soviet sketch featur- 
ing a man nailing himself to a 
cross and a Norwegian carica- 
ture of the Pope wearing a con- 
dom on his head. The exhibi- 
tion, which was organized by 
WittyWorld, a U.S.-based maga- 
zine of international cartoon- 
ing, also includes many sculpt- 
ed depictions of male genitalia. 
Notes an American visitor: 
“These are people using a sexu- 
al vocabulary for the first time. 
| Its like a kid screaming dirty 
words.” Ironically, the current 
censorious frenzy inspired by 

Robert Mapplethorpe would 





make it nigh impossible for 
Mrs. Bush to be associated with 
such an event in the U.S. 


Suits Against 
White Sheets 


Morris Dees, the Alabama civil 
rights lawyer who bankrupted 
a major national office of the 
Ku Klux Klan, is planning to 
bust another hate group: WAR, 


the White Aryan Resistance. | 


Dees will soon go to court in 
Portland in a personal-damage 
suit against WAR leader Tom 
Metzger, charging that he and 
his organization provoked a 
group of local neo-Nazi skin- 
heads into beating an Ethiopi- 
an immigrant to death in No- 
vember 1988. Dees, director 


FOOTNOTES FROM THE FRONT 


Rede banap seca geod 
produced a 
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of the Southern Poverty Law 
Center, says he will prove that 
Metzger’s “agents” met with 
the Portland thugs a day before 
the killing and urged them on 
to violence. Dees pioneered 
his anti-hate group strategy in 
1987, when he helped the fam- 
ily of a man lynched by racists 
to sue the United Klans of 


| America office of the K.K.K. 


than the individual 
murderers. The $7 million 
judgment shut down the 
organization. 


You Mean God 
Isn’t English? 


The casting contretemps over 
Miss Saigon may have been re- 
solved, but the reverberations 
continue. When American ac- 
tor Ken Page was cast as God in 
the forthcoming London musi- 
cal Children of Eden, the British 
actors’ union prepared to lodge 
an official protest. How could 
audiences accept a Yank as 
the Almighty? Director John 
Caird countered that he had au- 
ditioned British actors for the 
part, and all 
were, well, inad- 
equate. British 
Equity backed 
off, but an offi- 
cial noted dryly 
that the union 
“welcomes tal- 
ented foreign 
artists’ working 
in our country 
even when they 
are required to 
play such an ob- 
viously British part as God.” 
The production will begin pre- 
views with Page in December. 


Bring Your 
Own Boards 


Burying communism in the So- 
viet Union is proving more dif- 
ficult every day. A Soviet news- 
paper reports that the state 
funeral agency in Orel, an agri- 
cultural center south of Mos- 
cow, has stopped making cof- 
fins because of a wood 
shortage. The local plant, how- 
ever, will accommodate those 
who supply their own wood for 
a departed loved one. Porch 
planks and fence posts are pre- 
ferred. One local worker help- 
fully suggests that “all who in- 
tend to leave this world wait a 
little bit.” ” 


rather 
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EXCUSE 
OF THE WEEK 


GEORGE 
SINNER 





truck. Sinner explained that the 
fuzz buster was a gift from his 
children. Said he: “It’s sort of a 
sacred, emotional thing.” 


POWER LUNCH 
DISCOUNT COUPON 
LAURENCE 
TISCH 








When Dan Rather returned 
from the Persian Gulf, his 
billionaire boss invited the 
anchorman to a welcome-home 
lunch—in the CBS cafeteria. As 
both men considered the 
“Mexican Week" choices, a 
mariachi band serenaded them 
with La Cucaracha. 


THAT WAS N 
CITATION 





a Colorado Springs high 

school and even joined the 
cheerleading squad. After eight 
days and two pep rallies, 
he/she was arrested for 
criminal impersonation and 
third-degree forgery. 


A POSTCARD FROM 
THE EDGE 

JACQUES 
MEDECIN 








The right-wing mayor of Nice, 
dogged by charges of tax 
evasion and embezzlement but 
still claiming to be “pure as the 
driven snow," left home for a 
business trip to Japan. While 
away, Meédecin announced his 
resignation and is now dawdling 
in South America. 
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S&L 
Hot 
Seat 


Thrift honchos squirm 
and politicians dither 
as the economy slides 








By JOHN GREENWALD 


@y At the height of his power in 
(ait the Roaring Eighties, Charles 
CG Keating commanded an esti- 
' mated $100 million personal 
fortune, controlled $1 billion 
in financial assets and counted 
a handful of U.S. Senators among his pow- 
erful buddies. Last week he stood as a 
wretched symbol of the past decade’s finan 
cial follies. After the former owner of Cali 
fornia’s bankrupt Lincoln Savings and Loan 
was indicted on 42 counts of criminal fraud 
and was unable to raise the $5 million bail, 
police handcuffed and jailed him. California 
alleges that Keating bilked investors who 
bought $250 million of now virtually worth 
less junk bonds. The state’s charges were 
the latest in a flood of legal actions against 
the disgraced businessman. Overall, taxpay 
ers will have to pay more than $2 billion to 
clean up the mess left by Lincoln’s collapse, 
one of the costliest in the nation 
Keating was the most visible villain last 
week in an S&L debacle that could cost 
Americans as much as $1 trillion, or some 
$30 a month for every houschold over the 
next four decades. In inflation-adjusted 
dollars, that is nearly twice the cost of the 
Victnam War and almost four times the 
cost of the Korean conflict. So far, the gov- 
ernment has scized more than 490 insol- 
vent thrifts, or nearly one-fifth the entire 
industry. An additional 600 are troubled 
and may fail 
Even as jail doors slammed behind 


Ashackled Keating arrives at a bail hearing 





Keating, who remained in prison pending 
his arraignment next month, shock waves 
from the thrift crisis rippled across the U.S. 
The impact contributed to the budget 
deadlock in Washington and aggravated 
the slump in real estate prices in cities glut- 
ted with condominiums and office towers. 
In Denver federal regulators filed a $200 
million lawsuit against the President’s son 
Neil Bush and 10 other officials of the 
failed Silverado S&L, charging them with 
“gross negligence.” Meanwhile, Neil Bush 
prepared to respond this week to previous 
federal charges that he abused his role as a 
Silverado director. In Congress, L. William 
Seidman, chairman of the Resolution 
Trust Corporation, asked for at least 
$100 billion for fiscal 1991 to keep the S&L 
bailout moving. Only a year ago, regulators 
had expected that $50 billion would do the 
job. 

The bailout faces the added specter of 
a slumping U.S. economy. A recession 
could raise the already astronomical price 
of the bailout by pushing more thrifts into 
bankruptcy and making it harder for the 
government to find buyers for seized S&Ls 
and their assets. Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan warned Congress 
last week that the Persian Gulf crisis has 
“introduced new and substantial risks” to 
the economy, Washington’s latest mea- 
sures of economic activity showed just how 
gloomy the outlook has become, as the 
Consumer Price Index rose 0.8% in Au- 
gust, equivalent to an annual rate of 9.6%. 

The government's yard of properties is 
filling up fast, with few buyers in sight. The 
RTC last week canceled plans for a much bal- 
lyhooed November auction of $300 million 
worth of property that was to have raised 
sorely needed cash. While the agency attrib- 
uted the cancellation to disagreements with 
the auction company, experts pinned part of 
the blame on sluggish real estate markets 





and tight credit policies among now cautious 
lenders. Ina sign of the agency's eagerness to 
unload inventory, Seidman last week urged 
the government to provide financing for 
buyers to speed the sale of $50 billion in RT 

holdings by the end of the year. 

The bailout’s relentless drain on the 
U.S. Treasury provided a grim backdrop to 
the stalemated budget talks. After 125 days 
of partisan wrangling, negotiators from 
both parties were nowhere near agreement 
last week on how to pare $50 billion from 
the 1991 deficit and $500 billion over the 
next five years. If a deal is not reached by 
Oct. 1, the government could face $100 bil- 
lion of across-the-board budget cuts. While 
lawmakers contemplated legislation to 
avert that sweeping move, the White House 
threatened to veto such a measure in order 
to force a resolution of the budget deadlock. 
Said President Bush at week’s end: “We're 
down to the wire.” 


et the budget talks only nibble 

at the edges of the real deficit 

problem, partly because both 

parties agreed earlier this year 

to keep the S&L bailout off 
the books. If it were included, the red ink 
would swell next year from $165 billion to 
$230 billion. The negotiators are thus 
struggling to find spending cuts and tax 
hikes that would still fall short of covering 
the rising cost of the bailout. Both sides 
have agreed to boost taxes on alcohol, gas- 
oline and autos priced at $30,000 and up. 
But such increases would go only partway 
toward paying for Bush’s cherished reduc- 
tion of the capital-gains tax from a top rate 
of 33% to 15%. 

The budget negotiators remain far 
apart over who should bear the burden of 
politically explosive cuts in entitlement 
spending. Though both sides are willing to 
slash $73 billion from Medicare over the 








In Denver protesters attack Neil Bush's role in the Silverado scandal as George Bush attends a Republican fund raiser; the President's son 


next five years, the agreement ends there. 
The White House would spread the pain 
equally among doctors, hospitals and pa- 
tients, but the Democrats have avoided 
specific proposals. 

The shortage of courage on all sides in 
the budget talks provides a pointed re- 
minder of Washington’s failure to keep the 
S&L crisis from raging out of control in the 
1980s. After deregulating the industry at 
the start of the decade, politicians looked 
the other way as reckless thrifts financed 
countless condominium blocks and office 
towers that now stand empty. Meanwhile, 
many questionable —and sometimes crimi- 
nal—business practices were allowed to 
flourish. When bond salesmen for Keat- 
ing’s Lincoln Savings and Loan went to 
work, a memo advised them: “Always re- 
member the weak, meck and ignorant are 
always good targets.” 

The big questions for the White House 
and Congress are how to complete the 
S&L bailout as swiftly as possible and how 
to prevent future financial fiascoes. Pro- 
posed remedies range from a complete 
overhaul of banking and thrift legislation 
to a soak-the-rich scheme that Joseph Ken- 
nedy II, a member of the House Banking 
Committee, put forward last week. Kenne- 
dy’s plan would slap surtaxes on individ- 
uals with incomes over $100,000 a year and 
most corporations. 

Any plan for halting the S&L hemor- 
rhaging requires a healthy economy. While 
politicians can do little about such shocks 
as the latest Middle East conflict, it is long 
past time for Washington to get on with 
closing the budget deficit. A step in that di- 
rection would boost financial confidence, 
reduce interest rates and help the economy 
withstand the ravages of wheeler-dealer 
businessmen at home and overweening 
dictators abroad. —Reported by Michael Duffy 
and Richard Hornik/Washington 
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Running with a Bad Crowd | 


How Neil Bush let himself get caught up in the $1 billion Silver erado debacle 


By JONATHAN BEATY DENVER 
S Was Neil Bush a guileless vic- 
tim of Denver’s hard-charging 
financial sharpies or a willing 
accomplice? In the view of 
government regulators, Bush 
and 10 other former directors 


and officers of Denver's failed Silverado | 


Banking, Savings and Loan are guilty of 
“gross negligence” 
million in restitution for contributing to 
the S&L’s collapse. As the President’s out- 
going, personable third son faces a sepa- 
rate disciplinary hearing this week in a 
Denver courthouse, federal investigators 
will accuse him of violating conflict-of- 
interest regulations while serving as a 
$12,000-a-year Silverado director. The 35- 
year-old oilman was widely perceived as a 
mere pawn of manipulators bent on culti- 
vating political protection from federal 
regulators. Yet that sympathetic view now 
seems to fall far short of the full story. 

A different portrait of the likable young 
Bush emerges from TIME interviews with 
former Silverado executives and real estate 
developers with whom the S&L had cozy 
and possibly illegal dealings. Citing Bush’s 
M.B.A. from Tulane University, Denver in- 
siders contend that he had to be aware of his 
own vulnerability to the go-go bankers and 
developers with whom he dealt. More sig- 
nificantly, they insist that Bush did not fall 
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innocently into the clutches of the shrewd 
operators. Bush, they say, was as enthusias- 
tic as Denver's highflyers in arranging their 
financing of his upstart JNB oil company, 
which he had the bad timing to start just af- 
ter the petroboom had peaked. 

The crafty moneymen not only bought 
stock in Bush’s company and gave him a 
$100,000 loan he did not have to repay but 
also consented to lavish compensation that 
Bush awarded himself from his failing com- 
pany. According to thrift and real estate 
sources, Bush drew a salary of $120,000 a 
year, earned undisclosed bonuses and had a 
comfortable expense account. 

In the lawsuit filed last week, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation ts try- 
ing to recoup some of the $1 billion that 
the government spent to bail out the failed 
Silverado. “Our conclusion is that Silver- 
ado was the victim of sophisticated 
schemes and abuses by insiders and of 
gross negligence by its directors and out- 
side professionals,” said Douglas Jones, 
the FpIC’s senior deputy general counsel. 
In the Denver hearing this week, the Office 
of Thrift Supervision aims to persuade an 
administrative-law judge that Bush should 
be banned in effect from ever again serving 
on the board of a financial institution. 
Bush contends he is innocent of the 
charges, in which he is accused of failing to 
disclose his business relationships with de- 
velopers who sought loans from Silverado. 
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Silverado's high- 
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Despite the persistent spotlight on the 
President’s son, the story of Silverado’s 
amazing expansion and rapid demise illus- 
trates the broader evils behind the S&L di- 
saster. It is a tale of interlocking relation- 
ships and sweet deals among S&Ls and 
their biggest customers, the possible im- 
pact of political contributions in delaying 
crackdowns by regulators, even the decep- 
tive lure of junk bonds and their king, Mi- 
chael Milken. It is not a case history of nice 
guys being caught innocently in an oil bust, 
as the defunct thrift’s managers often 
claim. It is a study in greed, deceit and 
profiteering. 

In the Silverado drama, Central Cast- 
ing would have been hard pressed to come 
up with a group of characters who better 
personified the Roaring Eighties: 

MICHAEL WISE. The former Kansas 
clothing salesman became the magnetic 
chairman of Silverado and was considered 
for a top S&L regulatory position even as 
outside auditors were questioning the in- 
tegrity of Silverado’s loans. 

KENNETH GOOD. A charming and 
freewheeling huckster who made and lost 
$1 million in Texas real estate by the age of 
26, he used his high-wattage personality 
and borrowing power at Silverado to cre- 
ate a real estate empire that gave him toys 
like his $10 million mansion in Denver's 
ritzy Cherry Hill. He ended up defaulting 
on $30 million in loans from Silverado. 

BILL WALTERS. Fucled in large part by 
loans from Silverado, the aggressive Den- 
ver developer built up a net worth of $100 
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million and became chief of the city’s 
Chamber of Commerce. Then he too left 
Silverado holding the bag on nearly $100 
million in bad loans. 

LARRY MIZEL. The chairman of 
M.D.C. Holdings, a huge developer that 
changed the Denver skyline, he created 
and shuffled more than 100 front compa- 
nies as the need arose and used Silverado 
as his personal piggy bank. The politically 
powerful builder traded undesirable land 
to Silverado in exchange for hopeless loans 
so the books of both would look better to 
regulators. 

These operators were not on the scene 
in 1956 when Denver builder Franklin 
Burns, cashing in on the postwar housing 
boom made possible by the GI Bill, set upa 
friendly little thrift that eventually became 
Mile High Savings and Loan. He was doing 
just what Congress had envisioned when it 
carved out a role for S&Ls in the early 
1930s. Limited by law to making home 
loans and earning the narrow profit mar- 
gins provided by a relatively stable real es- 
tate market, Mile High was helping propel 
the great American Dream of home own- 
ership for everyone. 

When the small thrift ran into trouble 
during the inflationary climate of the mid- 
1970s, it was taken over by Denver busi- 
nessman James Metz, who saw the sleepy 
S&L as the future flagship of a financial 
empire. He named himself chairman and 
hired Wise, an S&L marketing whiz from 
Columbia Savings in Kansas, to run the 
company. The nattily dressed Wise wasted 
no time in transforming Mile High’s small- 
town image. He launched an ambitious ex- 
pansion drive, unveiled plans for a glass- 
and-steel headquarters downtown, and 
renamed the company Silverado, evoking 
the dreams of prospectors in the days of 
the Wild West. Silverado was only the 26th 
largest S&L in the state, with total assets of 
$56 million and five offices, but it was 
ready to go places. Propelled by the oil 
shock of 1979, petroleum prices were rock- 
eting upward and providing 
fuel for a ferocious building 
boom. 

Wise too was ready to 
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move. He was eager to shake the small- 
town dust from his shoes and gain entry to 
Denver's society. One of his first acts was 
to hire a public relations firm to burnish his 
image and put a speechwriter on the Silver- 
ado payroll. “I remember him standing up 
in white tie and tails and pledging $100,000 
of Silverado’s money to the Denver Sym- 
phony,” recalls an associate. Chuck Hen- 
ning, former executive director of the Col- 
orado Savings & Loan League, notes that 
“Wise was image-conscious and was going 
through all the proper steps; he was close 
to [federal regulator] Kermit Mowbray, 
head of the Home Loan Bank Board in To- 
peka, and everybody figured he was being 
groomed to become president of the U.S. 
League of Savings and Loan Institutions.” 


he self-assured Wise, who contribut- 
ed handsomely to political cam- 
paigns, enjoyed the support of such 
influential officeholders as Colorado’s 
Democratic Congressman Timothy Wirth, 
who later graduated to the Senate. Wise 





served two terms on the board of the Fed- | 


eral Home Loan Bank of Topeka, which 
regulates thrifts in the region. He even 
served as chairman of the regulatory policy 
committee for the U.S. League, the most 
influential S&L lobbying group. Openly, 
the League poured millions of dollars into 


political campaigns through its PAC. Says | 


Edwin Gray, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board: “I don’t 
think it would be stretching it to say Wise 
controlled S&L policy and the way the in- 
dustry developed.” 

In the late 1970s and early 80s, thrifts 
were struggling under the old rules be- 
cause of inflation. Forced to pay high rates 
to attract deposits but dependent on low- 
interest, long-term home loans for reve- 





nue, the S&Ls saw their profits erode. Un- | 


der constant pressure from thrift lobbyists, 
the old rules were felled one by one: in 
1980 federal deposit insurance was in- 
creased from $40,000 to $100,000, money 
brokers were allowed to 
bundle massive deposits 
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and thrifts were freed to make commercial 
loans. 

Deregulation coupled with federal in- 
surance set Silverado loose like a runaway 
stagecoach. “Silverado began to take ad- 
vantange of that $100,000 insurance fast,” 
says Hemming. Wise opened an office that 
did nothing more than generate new de- 
posits by telephone solicitation. He adver- 
tised market-breaking high interest rates 
called the Silverado Prime. But paying 
those rates meant Silverado had to get a 
higher return on loans. To do this, Wise 
and Metz gradually moved Silverado out of 
the home-loan market, abandoning small 
local builders and buyers in favor of big de- 
positors and even bigger developers. 

The energy boom of the late 1970s and 
early '80s provided Silverado with plenty of 
opportunities for long-shot ventures with 
big returns. “It was a real Western boom 
that made the gold and silver days look 
pale by comparison,” remembers Jim 
Thomas, executive director of Colorado's 
Independent Bankers Association. “We 
attracted all the con men, promoters, 
hucksters and sleaze artists in sight.” 

Silverado’s officers had thrown pru- 
dent banking practices to the wind, and be- 
fore long the S&L was locked into a con- 
stant seesaw battle with regulators. Says a 
former Silverado executive: “They began 
playing musical chairs with their auditors, 
and all kinds of things were going on be- 
tween the federal regulators and manage- 
ment because of the dubious appraisals on 
property. Silverado would lend a develop- 
er $10 million, plus the money he needed 
to pay the interest on the loan, and then 
when the developer came back in a year af- 
ter repaying nothing, they would roll the 
whole loan over and give him more moncy 
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Kenneth Good, a Denver real estate speculator 
and investor in JNB, arranges a $1.7 million 
line of credit for the company from Cherry 
Creek National Bank. Good lends Bush 
$100,000, which doesn't have to be repaid. 
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on top to pay new fees and interest. When 
inside auditors complained about irregu- 
larities, they [the auditors] were hushed up 
or let go.” 

Government examiners had ample 
clues to what was going on. But as David 
Paul, Colorado's financial-services regula- 
tor, told a congressional panel, “Silverado 
spared no expense to convince the regula- 
tors of their prudence.” Paul said Silverado 
had brought “cnormous management, 
consulting, accounting and legal resources 
to bear to rebut regulators’ concerns.” And 
the fast-talking Wise had the ear of Mow- 
bray, the chief regulator in Topeka, who 
seemed to give Silverado the benefit of ev- 
ery doubt. 

Wise was well connected, and so were 
the real estate honchos who were part of 
the Silverado juggernaut: Walters, Good 
and Mizel. Walters had his own bank and a 
high profile as an extravagant political con- 
tributor. Mizel and his M.D.C. Holdings 
dominated the Denver housing market. He 
reinforced his clout with hefty political 
contributions to local, state and national 
politicians. In 1986 he was host at a lunch- 
eon attended by President Reagan and 
raised $1 million for the Republican Party. 

One explanation for Mizel’s legendary 
fund-raising abilities became apparent 
only last month after a TIME story dis- 
closed that M.D.C, had pressured some of 
its subcontractors into making personal 
campaign contributions; the developer 
then kicked the money back to them by al- 
lowing them to bill for phony construction 
work. That disclosure prompted dozens of 
contractors to admit that they too had been 
pressured by M.D.C. into making similar 
donations. “We were told that Mizel want- 
ed to look good,” said a major contractor 
who gave $40,000 to various campaigns at 
M.D.C.’s orders. “The money came back 
to us from Lincoln Savings and Silverado.” 

This is the world Neil Bush walked into 
when he went look- 
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ing for financial backing to launch his own 
energy venture in the early 1980s. His bene- 
factors saw him coming. After working for a 
couple of years pursuing oil and natural-gas 
leases for Amoco Production Corp., the 26- 
year-old Bush decided he was ready for big- 
ger things. Neil and his wife Sharon were 
welcomed as a winsome couple in Denver's 
highly stratified social set. Sharon volun- 
teered to help at Children’s Hospital, Den- 
ver’s most chic charity. She sold cookies 
through Cookie Express, a mini-business 
she started with chum Nancy Davis Zarif, 
daughter of Denver oil tycoon Marvin Da- 
vis, who dominated society in the city. Neil 
played squash at the Denver Club. But gen- 
teel poverty amid rich friends pinched: with 
Neil's $30,000 Amoco salary and a relatively 
modest $210,000 home, the Bushes were 
not keeping pace with their new friends. 


ush had lunch in 1982 with million- 
aire developer Walters, the major 


stockholder in Cherry Creek Na- 
tional Bank, to discuss financial backing 
for JNB, which Bush planned to launch 
with partners James Judd and Evan Nash. 
Walters quickly made $300,000 available 
to Bush to open JNB in January 1983. This 
enabled Bush to draw a more satisfying sal- 
ary of $60,000 and provided generous op- 
erating expenses. 
By August the flamboyant Good was 
brought into the deal. Bush had met Good 


| at one of the aggressive speculator’s lavish 


parties, and they had become friends. 
Good opened a $750,000 line of credit for 
Bush, promised more and flashed visions 
of wealth before his new chum. He even 
lent Bush $100,000 to invest in a hot com- 
modities tip. The tip fizzled, and Good for- 
gave the loan, an arrangement Bush later 
acknowledged as “fishy.” 

At another Denver party Bush met 
Wise, who knew of Bush’s close ties to 
Walters and Good. Silverado had under- 
written Good's financial ventures with 


























more than $35 million in loans. Wise also 
was involved in a complex of multimillion- 
dollar deals with Walters, one of Silvera- 
do’s major stockholders and borrowers. 
Wise called up young Bush soon after the 
party, and they met for breakfast at a pan- 
cake house, where the bank executive of- 
fered Bush a directorship. Bush joined the 
board, despite his acknowledged lack of 
experience. “I think I was picked because 
of my background in oil and gas,” Bush 
said later. 

Within months Bush was voting to ap- 
prove more than $100 million in loans to 
Walters, but without disclosing to the rest 
of the board his connections to the devel- 
oper. Another Office of Thrift Supervision 
conflict-of-interest charge against Bush is 
based on a line of credit for a Good-Bush 
oil venture in Argentina that the young di- 
rector proposed to the board. The prob- 
lem: Bush failed to inform his colleagues 
that he had struck a series of deals with 
Good under which the developer would in- 
fuse JNB with $5 million in capital and 
combine the company with Gulfstream 
Land & Development, a $250 million land 
venture in Florida that Good was assem- 
bling. To clear the way for his Florida deal, 
Good asked the Silverado board to accept 
a complex restructuring of his debt and for- 
give $11 million of his loans and pledges in 
return for a $3 million cash settlement. 

The other Silverado directors were ap- 
parently unaware that Good had agreed to 
increase Bush’s JNB salary to $120,000 a 
year and provide tax-free bonuses, accord- 
ing to government records. At about that 
time, the developer had planned to make 
Bush a director of the Florida company, a 
post paying about $25,000 a year. Bush ab- 
stained from voting as Silverado’s board ap- 
proved the windfall deal for Good in No- 
vember 1986, but regulators complain that 
Bush had failed to disclose that he was an- 
ticipating a huge investment from Good at a 
time when his benefactor claimed he did not 
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have the money to pay his full debt to the 
thrift. 

That year, alarmed federal and state 
regulators were undertaking a special ex- 
amination of Silverado, and a concerned 


| supervising agent lectured the board about 





insider deals. But at this point, according 
to the Office of Thrift Supervision, Bush 
was financially dependent on Good. Bush 
had received a $22,500 bonus and new 
promises from Good to indemnify Bush if 
he was called on to pay old JNB debts he 
owed to Cherry Creek National Bank. 

As the oil-driven bubble in the Energy 
Belt finally burst, the relationship between 
Silverado and some of its developers passed 
from insider deals to apparent fraud as both 
sides schemed to keep cach other afloat. Sil- 
verado needed fresh capital because it had 
so many nonperforming loans. Major devel- 
opers like M.D.C. Holdings had property 
that it could no longer develop. So Silver- 
ado began trading its bad loans to M.D.C. 
for its sorry property. Says a former M.D.C. 
executive: “It was like Silverado was telling 
M.D.C., ‘I’m going to trade you my dead 
cow for your dead horse.’”” After keeping 
the bad loans on its books for a while, 
M.D.C. would sell them to a subsidiary, 
Home American Mortgage. That firm in 
turn pooled them in a real estate investment 
trust (REIT) so it could peddle them to other 
cooperating S&Ls, 

Government investigators are now 
probing a complex network of companies 
and S&Ls that invested deeply in junk 
bonds, mostly handled by Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert, and carried out elaborate 
deals to swap the bonds and other assets. 
Some of the bonds were used to artifi- 
cially shore up ailing thrifts or were sold 
in multimillion-dollar lots to cooperating 
S&Ls. Federal investigators are giving 
particular scrutiny to Silverado, Charles 
Keating’s Lincoln S&L in California, 
CenTrust Bank in Miami, and San Jacin- 
to Savings in Texas. Each had extensive 
business dealings with Drexel and with 

one another. 
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Milken had profitably discovered that 
S&Ls could use junk bonds in two ways: to 
borrow money for expansion and to invest 
moncy for a high rate of return. M.D.C.’s 
Mizel, hard pressed by the economic 
downturn in Denver and kept afloat by in- 
sider swaps with Silverado, met the junk- 
bond king in Manhattan and became Mil- 
ken’s enthusiastic client. So too did the 
influential Norman Brownstein, an 
M.D.C. board member and Mizel’s attor- 
ney, who lobbied in Washington in favor of 
the use of junk bonds by S&Ls. 


n December 1986 Larry Mizel held a 
glitzy black-tie New Year's Eve party for 
his staff that was dubbed “resurrection 
night.” Milken had raised more than $500 


million for M.D.C. that year by floating a | 


junk issue; a series of tricky swaps of land 
and debt with Silverado had swelled the ap- 
parent assets and profits of both companies; 
and Bush had been brought aboard at Sil- 
verado. The future seemed bright. 


But two private lawsuits, one on behalf 


of M.D.C. shareholders, claim that the com- 
pany’s apparent worth had been improperly 
inflated by the phony transactions with Sil- 
verado. After this sale, M.D.C. shares fell 
from $22 to below $1 for a time. Many 
M.D.C. officers and board members, in- 
cluding Brownstein, mysteriously managed 
to sell much of their personal M.D.C. stock 
at its peak price. The lawsuits also contend 
that Milken was the architect of a scheme in 
which M.D.C. sold junk bonds to San Die- 
go’s Imperial S&L, which eventually pro- 
duced huge losses for the California thrift. 

By mid-1987, despite the constant bar- 
rage of denials, inventive legal interpreta- 
tions and outside expert opinions lofted by 
Wise and his officers, state and federal ex- 
aminers had compiled a disturbing account 


of Silverado misdeeds. But Silverado | 


seemed to be leading a charmed life: the 
thrift was merely warned about its way- 
ward banking methods and allowed to 
keep operating. 

Wise was the fair-haired boy of the 
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S&L industry, responsible for targeting po- 


litical contributions and praised for his au- 
dacious and inventive methods of attract- 
ing deposits. Then too, the thrift’s biggest 
customers were major political contribu- 
tors. Good donated at least $100,000 to the 
Republican Party in 1988 after defaulting 
on his huge Silverado loans. “Good walked 
away from tens of millions of dollars in fi- 
nancial obligations, leaving taxpayers to 
clean up the mess, but he could find 
$100,000 to buy influence with the Bush 
Administration,” complained Colorado 
lawyer Carlos Lucero, a former Democrat- 
ic candidate for the U.S. Senate. 

M.D.C.’s Mizel was even more active in 
fund raising. Besides organizing the Den- 
ver luncheon for President Reagan, he di- 
rected a steady stream of dollars to state 
and national politicians, including Colora- 
do Governor Roy Romer, a Democrat. 
Lawyer Brownstein, nicknamed Mr. Fixit, 
was a top Democratic rainmaker who ar- 
ranged a Denver fund raiser in 1987 for 
Michigan Senator Don Riegle; Riegle is 
one of the Senators called the Keating Five 
for having received sizable contributions 
from the scandal-tarred head of Lincoln 
Savings. Of $37,000 raised for Riegle, 
$10,000 came from 16 people connected to 
Silverado and M.D.C. 

By this time Silverado managers had 
little doubt about what was coming, even 
though their doors were still open. In Janu- 
ary 1988 Wise asked the board of directors, 
including Bush, to sign a letter to the feder- | 
al regulators asking that Silverado’s char- 
ter be amended so they could take advan- | 
tage of a state law under which corporate 
boards can exempt themselves from per- 
sonal liability if they are found to have 
breached their fiduciary duties. 

By August 1988 neither regulatory for- 
bearance nor political clout could disguise 
Silverado’s woes: the company announced 
a $200 million loss. Wise began publicly 
looking for a buyer to bail out the compa- 
ny. Silverado was insolvent, and Bush glib- 
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ly announced that he was resigning be- 
cause his father had been nominated as the 
Republican presidential candidate. On 
Oct. 24 the Colorado regulators notified 
their federal counterparts in Topeka that 
the hemorrhaging Silverado would be shut 
down at the end of the month. 

Inexplicably, Washington officials de- 
| clined to go along. Mowbray’s Topeka of- 
fice relayed a message back to the Colora- 
do regulators: hold off for a while. The day 
after George Bush was elected, the Topeka 
office started proceedings to shut down Sil- 
verado. The glaring coincidence has never 
been officially explained. Mowbray has 
said that he had received a phone call 
“from Washington” requesting the Silver- 
ado delay. He claims that he cannot re- 
member who called. 

M. Danny Wall, the chief S&L regulator 
at the time, resolutely denies accusations 
that the delay was for political reasons, But 
James Moroney, a former supervisory ana- 
lyst with the bank board in Topeka, has de- 
clared publicly that concern about Neil 
Bush “was a material part of unconsciona- 
ble delays in taking over Silverado.” 

Colorado state officials seized Silver- 
ado in December 1988 and turned it over 
to federal regulators, who reopened it as a 
reborn Mile High Federal S&L and later 
sold it to First Nationwide Savings Bank, a 
subsidiary of Ford Motor. Investigators are 
trying to track the assets of the high-living 
Walters and Good, who claim they are 
broke. So far the investigators have found 
174 trust funds linked to Good, who appar- 
ently still has staunch friends in Colorado. 
The Denver Economic Development 
Agency has just awarded a $100,000 devel- 
opment grant to Good Enterprises. 


cil Bush explained that he had 
Ry joined the Silverado board for the 

“learning experience.” But just 
what he learned is not clear. After he fold- 
ed JNB, he opened yet another oil-explo- 
ration firm, Apex Energy. That firm too is 
underwritten by silent backers. And al- 
though he has found no gushers yet, Bush 
was able to purchase a $550,000 house in 
one of Denver's best neighborhoods last 
October. 

The house is in Sharon Bush’s name, 
which is not unusual. But also in her name 
are a series of personal loans from Den- 
| ver’s well-heeled Fred Vierra, president of 
| United Artists Entertainment, a cable-TV 

company. The loans totaled $125,000 over 
the past 16 months. No one is alleging that 
there is anything improper about this bor- 
rowing, but it strengthens the suspicion 
| that despite his painful ordeal, Neil Bush 
has not learned his Silverado lessons well 
| enough. He seems insensitive to his role as 
| a member of the nation’s First Family— 
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The $70 Billion Sellout 





How the big-money boys cleaned up on the thrift rescues 


Talk about adding insult to in- 
jury. As if the initial S&L 
scandal were not outrageous 
enough, the government re- 
ports that, thanks to sweet- 
heart deals handed to federal- 
ly subsidized fat cats, the bailout program 
will cost taxpayers tens of billions more 
than it might have. 

The worst examples of government in- 
eptitude concern 97 packages hurriedly 
thrown together in 1988 to shore up col- 
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Ron Perelman: Five S&ls, 
$5.1 billion in subsidies and 
$897 million in tax breaks 
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William Simon: He got two 
thrifts, profit guarantees 
and a $500 million note 


lapsing thrifts, many of them in the South- 
west. Last week the Resolution Trust Cor- 
poration (RTC) reported its findings on 
how this first wave of bailouts was handled. 
Among its conclusions: the transactions 
were so poorly designed and generous that 
they allowed investors to reap billions that 
could have been saved had Congress and 
the Reagan-Bush Administration been 
willing to cough up more money up front. 
In 1988 the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation was desperate. 
Losses at the federally insured thrifts 


and too willing to rely on financial backers | whose deposits it guaranteed were running 


attracted by his father’s fame rather than 
by any business acumen of his own. 2 


out of control. But neither Congress nor 
the Reagan-Bush White House was willing 





Robert Bass: A 70% stake 
in a $30 billion thrift and 
$1.7 billion in subsidies 






James Fail: The Arizona 
buyer got 15 thrifts and 
$3 billion in subsidies 





in the midst of an election to force an up- 
front resolution. Danny M. Wall, who 
oversaw the FSLIC, sought investors from 
outside the S&L business to pump new 
capital into the failures but by September 
had made just 35 deals. 

Wall was facing a deadline. On Dec. 31, 
the enormously generous tax benefits that 
could attract new investors would expire. 
So he mounted a closeout sale, adding 
profit guarantees and other subsidies for 
all comers. The big-money boys came run- 
ning. In just four months, 
his agency unloaded some | 
114 shattered thrifts—71 in 
December alone—at a cost 
to taxpayers calculated at 
nearly $70 billion. 

Among those who took 
advantage of the year-end 
sale were some of the sav- 
viest business minds in the 
country: former Treasury 
Secretary William Simon, 
former Commerce Secre- 
tary Peter Peterson, Revion 
chairman Ronald Perel- 
man and financier Robert 
Bass. Simon was assisted in 
his low-cost purchase of a 
$1 billion California thrift 
by Preston Martin, who 
served as vice chairman of | 
the Federal Reserve Board 
from 1982 to 1986. 

The RTC criticized fed- 
eral officials who built in 
financial cushions so gener- 
ous that they acted as coun- 
terincentives to swift reso- 
lutions of the thrifts’ 
problems. While investors 
were able to apply their 
new tax write-offs to other 
businesses, for example, 
some of the deals did not 
require them to provide ad- 
equate capital to support the faltering 
institutions. 

Still, the RTC found that as much as 
$4 billion can be pared from the cost of 
those transactions, mostly by prepaying 
notes and taking back bad assets. Trouble is, 
it will take $18 billion to $20 billion in oper- 
ating cash to do it. And it may push 17 of the 
shakier institutions back into insolvency. As 
before, a political unwillingness to face the 
true magnitude of bailing out the thrifts, 
and put up the money for it, means that the 
costs will remain obscured—and will proba- 
bly continue to rise. — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Richard 
Woodbury/Houston 
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Youve got 
to love us. 


Youve got 
our guarantee.” 





Hampton Inn is a great place to spend some continental breakfast and free local phone calls. 
time. For business or pleasure, Because you just Plus, Our rates are 20% to 40% less than what 
can'tleave a Hampton Inn with anything but 100% you'd find at hotels like Holiday Inn® and 
satisfaction. In fact, we guarantee it. If you're not Ramada® And there's no charge for kids, or for 
completely satisfied, you don't pay. a third or fourth guest staying with you. 

That's how sure we are you're going to like us. Soon your next trip, be sure to stay at one 
But there's a lot more to love about Hampton Inn of over 240 Hampton Inns nationwide. After all, 
than our unconditional guarantee. You'll enjoy a guaranteed happiness isn’t easy to come by 
clean, comfortable room with your choice of these days 


smoking or non-smoking accommodations, free 





Over 240 locations nationwide. 


Make your reservations today. Call: 


1-800-HAMPTON 


or your travel agent. A Promus Cony 


Throw Some of the Bums Out! 


Rage wins in Massachusetts and Oklahoma, but most 
congressional incumbents are still sitting pretty 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT 
B oom! John Silber, defying polls and di- 


verse voter groups insulted by his 
reckless rhetoric, trounces the party's 
mediocrity of choice to become the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor in Massa- 
chusetts. Republicans nominate William 
Weld, a tough ex-prosecutor, rather than 
a gray legislator blessed by the G.o.P. 
convention. 

Bang! On the same day last week, Okla- 
homa voters approve, by a 2-to-1 margin, a 
referendum limiting the tenure of state 
legislators to 12 years. This first-in-the- 
nation uprising against career lawmakers 
will probably be duplicated in California 
and Colorado come November. 

Did these loud noises signal mass exe- 
cution of incumbents this fall? Or were 
they merely firecrackers set off by local 
heat waves? David Carney, head of the 
White House political office, took the ex- 
pansive view: “People are sick of incum- 
bents. They’re absolutely fed up.” Howard 
Schloss, speaking for the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, insists 
that incumbency is still a huge asset. “The 
ballot box is sending one message, and the 
theorists another.” In fact, the results seem 
to highlight an odd disjuncture in the 
American political system: Carney is right 
about the voters’ damn-all-politicians re- 
sentments, but Schloss appears right about 
probable outcomes this November. 

Publication of a comprehensive poll by 
the Times Mirror Co. last week compound- 
ed insiders’ angst by showing that political 
dyspepsia has worsened. For instance, 78% 
say that elected federal officials quickly lose 
touch with constituents (vs. 73% in a com- 
parable poll three years ago). The proposi- 
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tion that ordinary people lack influence on 
government action gets agreement from 
57%, up 5 points. 

Yet neither signs of hardening alien- 
ation nor scattered election returns signal 
border-to-border upheaval. Norman Orn- 
stein, a consultant on the Times Mirror 
project, argues, “Linkage between these 
attitudes and political action hasn't yet 
been made in most places.” One reason is 
that the Persian Gulf crisis has dominated 
the news and overshadowed the hard-to- 
focus outrage at the S&L debacle. Further, 
many entrenched incumbents raised so 
much money so early that worthy rivals 
never entered the fray. 

Of the 400 primaries for House seats 
this year, just one incumbent fell (he had 
been convicted of having sex with an under- 
age girl). Come November, 82 House candi- 
dates will face no real opposition at all. Of 
the 435 races, 60 at most are considered 
competitive. In 1988, 99% of those seeking 
re-election to the House won. The figure 
will probably be similar this year. Senate 
elections are always more volatile, and a few 
incumbents do appear vulnerable. Still, of 
the 35 Senate contests, 16 have either no 
opponent or merely token opposition 

Last week’s explosions resulted from 
particularly combustible circumstances. In 
Oklahoma, voters gagged on tax increases 
and focused their animosity on the state 
legislature. Thus they were primed for the 
term-limit referendum, billed by its back- 
ers as “a citizens’ revolt against profession- 
al politicians.” In Massachusetts the econ- 
omy had imploded, along with Governor 
Michael Dukakis’ standing. Public anger 
escalated along with the deficit. When Du- 
kakis chose to retire, party regulars turned 
to Francis Bellotti, 67, a swaybacked for- 
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RIDING THE RAGE 


Despite his doctorate in phi- 
losophy, Boston University 
President John Silber came 
across as a tough populist 
as he upended the Massa- 
chusetts statehouse estab- 
lishment. His shoot-from- 
the-lip style, similar to that 
of Clayton Williams in Tex- 
as, captured the anti-politi- 
cian resentment found 

3 across the country. But de- 
= spite polls showing growing 
< cynicism, most incumbent 
Congressmen seem, once 

. again, to be safe. 


mer attorney general burdened with a lib- 
eral business-as-usual image. 

Enter John Silber, president of Boston 
University, a Reaganite Democrat who has 
long advertised his disdain for Dukakis 
Silber tossed off offensive remarks—to- 
ward bureaucrats, the elderly, feminists, 
ghetto residents, Jews—the way most can- 
didates distribute campaign buttons. But 
he came across as an exemplar of change 
(and anger) at a moment when voters hun- 
gered for nothing but. In the end, his laser 
lip earned him the same anti-politician ca- 
chet that has propelled the cowboy cam- 
paign of Clayton Williams, the Republican 
candidate for Governor in Silber’s native 
state of Texas. Silber, like Williams, is 
viewed as a populist. A hallmark of popu- 
lism, from the left or the right, is exploita- 
tion of anger against the status quo. “I un- 
derstood the outrage,” Silber said. 

Being a non-politician has been helpful 
to many candidates, and William Weld, the 
pluperfect blueblood who won the Repub- 
lican primary to oppose Silber in Novem- 
ber, also played that card. His opponent, 
Steven Pierce, the house minority leader, 
matched Bellotti’s shopworn look. The 
record turnout of Bay State votefs demon- 
strated the public’s tendency to turn on 
state officials with more wrath than it 
shows to members of Congress in troubled 
times. The culpability of federal lawmakers 
is more easily hidden. That explains why, in 
addition to Dukakis, nine other Governors 
are voluntarily retiring this year. 

But even in this roiled setting some 
state executives are easily handling chal- 
lenges by unconventional outsiders. 
Though New York has its share of diffi- 
culties, Governor Mario Cuomo has such 
velocity that his Republican opponent, 
economist Pierre Rinfret, talked last week 
of quitting the race. Thus Cuomo, like 
many other familiar faces, seems certain to 
survive November’s test. In most venues, 
the combination of public indignation 
and candidates deft enough to exploit it 
has not reached critical mass—at least 
not yet. — With reporting by Sam Allis/Boston 





David Duke’s Addictive Politics 


The former Klansman is tapping a vein of resentment that may reach far 


By GARRY WILLS 


ailgate parties before L.S.U. foot- 

ball games are an all-day affair in 

Baton Rouge. Vendors set up, even 
for a night game, during the morning. By 
noon the vans are rolling in from all over 
the state to raise their family marquees. 
rhe vans, trucks and station wagons are 
traveling statements. One has a horn that 
bugles “Glory, glory, hallelujah” as it en- 
ters the parking area. Some are 
equipped with public-address 
systems through which the own- 
ers issue cheers, personal mani- 
festos and invitations to join 
them for a drink. On the plat- 
form atop one large van, Confed- 
erate flags flying from its railing, 
is a Dixieland band. When a Da- 
vid Duke truck pulls into the lot, 
the men in the band intone 
“white power” into their mikes. 
David Duke, running for the U.S. 
Senate, has come home. 

On opening day of the season 
(the Louisiana State—Georgia 
game), Duke strikes out into the 
jumble of vans and says face- 
tiously, “We might even meet 
some opposition out here!” A 
woman at One van, standing next 
to a scribbling reporter, shouts, 
“We love you, David, and to hell 
with the media.” (In the best 
Southern tradition of jocular 
animosity, she hugs me while she 
says it.) Young people along his 
route take up and pass along 
his barked accolade: “Duke!” 
“Duke!” “Duke!” “Duke!” 

An aide asks, “Have you even 
seen a grass-roots campaign like 
this?” I say, Yes, | covered George Wal- 
lace in 1968 and 1972. Yet the dynamics 
are as different here as is the candidate. 
The carly Wallace was a colorful Southern 
racist, at one with his followers’ ancient 
prejudices. Duke is a smooth outsider, 
an intellectual of an alien ideology who 
has tempered his appeal to fit people’s 
anxieties. 

“He looks better than on TV,” one 
woman tells another with approval. In real 
life he looks better than real. Cosmetic sur- 
geons, employed in relays, have made him 
larger of chin, lesser of nose and chemical- 
ly scrubbed of wrinkles, as if to erase an 
embarrassing past from his face as well as 
his record. Only rays of “laugh lines” going 
out from the side of his eyes are unnatural- 


ly deep, like a high school actor’s heavy 
pencilings for an older part. 

Duke looks too young, at 40, to have 
founded so many racist organizations and 
journals and to have run for so many of- 
fices—twice for the state senate (as a Klan 
member), twice for the presidency (as a 
Democrat and then as a Populist), once for 
the vice presidency (in New Hampshire), 
once for the state legislature (as a Repub- 
lican) and now for the Senate (as a Repub- 





The “smooth outsider” in New Orleans: like cocaine, Duke’s 
appeal is easily transported and highly addictive 


lican without the party’s endorsement). 
Even as a Klan member, he won 33% of 
the vote in his 1975 Senate race. As an 
overnight Republican, he won 51% in his 
runoff victory for the statehouse seat he 
holds. The latest polls show him with 25% 
going into the Oct. 6 primary against in- 
cumbent J. Bennett Johnston’s 42%, but 
Duke claims he has a secret vote from peo- 
ple who will not confess their preference to 
pollsters. This was the case in his 1989 vic- 
tory, and pollster Susan Howell says Duke 
“flies below radar.” But as he becomes 
more acceptable, more familiar on the 
scene, more identified with nonracist poli- 
tics (like his defeat of Governor Buddy 
Roemer’s tax increase), there is less reason 
| for voters to hide their support of him. 


Even Georgia fans are accepting Duke’s 
stickers and labels, as he tactfully claims: “It 
will be all right, whether Georgia or L.S.U. 
wins—we're all Southerners.” But he does 
not sound like a Southerner. When he en- 
tered grade school in New Orleans, he was 
teased for having a Dutch accent. (His engi- 
neer father had taken the family to the 
Netherlands in the 1950s.) A bookish loner 
in school, Duke sought out extremist men- 
tors who treated him as a brilliant young 
disciple. With contemporaries he 
was condescending or defiant, 
moving to a deeper rhythm of his- 
tory than they could be aware of, 
trying to shock them into submis- 
sion with “street theater” involv- 
ing swastikas and Klan robes. 

He jokes now about his youth- 
ful “indiscretions,”’ presenting 
them as typical of the 1960s. Tom 
Hayden, he likes to say, was tried 
for inciting to riot before he en- 
tered a state legislature. He 
claims without proof that the late 
U.S. Congressman Mickey Le- 
land was a Black Panther. Those 
people were associated with vio- 
lence, whereas “my branch of the 
Klan was nonviolent.” 

A woman at the L.S.U. game 
presses close to say “I’m for you, 
but my sister says she will never 
vote for a man who hates Catho- 
lics."" He answers, with a smile, 
“When I was in the Klan, most of 
my members were Catholics” (as 
are most of the residents in his 
current district). 

A dentist from Lafayette de- 
scribes the support for Duke at a 
hospital where he works. He 
thinks it is dirty campaigning for 
Duke’s foes to keep bringing up his past: 
“The Times-Picayune does not bring up 
Chappaquiddick every time it mentions 
Teddy Kennedy.” “They bring up my past,” 
Duke tells the dentist, “because they do not 
want to talk about my issucs.” His issues 
he owns them around here—are opposition 
to affirmative action, minority set-asides 
and welfare without drug testing. “I’m for 
equal rights, even for white people” is the 
briefest statement of his program—and one 
that usually elicits rebel yells. 

As he moves among the L.S.U. stu- 
dents, they talk as if oppressed by blacks 
“who are getting everything.” One says, 
“Yeah, think of the Nike thing’ —Opera- 
tion PUSH’s boycott of the sportswear 
company, demanding it hire blacks at the 
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management level. “That's just extortion.” 

The people who are “getting every- 
thing” are nowhere to be seen among the 
picnickers. The only blacks visible wear the 
Day-Glo blazers of parking attendants. In 
fact, the prosperity of Duke’s supporters is 
a point of pride to the campaign aide who 
asks me, “Do these people look like piney- 
woods rednecks?” 

For this audience, the welfare chiseler is 
an icon of moral theft rather than a real 
challenge to the pocketbook. (Welfare in 
Louisiana is stingy; aid for dependent chil- 
dren takes only 2% of the state budget.) 
Duke’s people are affronted by the thought 
that large bodies of blacks are getting some- 
thing for nothing, or actually being reward- 
ed for irresponsibility (or crime). Ronald 
Reagan got great mileage from a mythical 





| “welfare queen.” Duke has a true story he 
tells to even greater effect, developing it to 
apocalyptic dimensions. He gave me one of 
its shorter versions: 

“The first baby born in New Orleans 
last year was the eighth child of a woman 
on welfare —all cight born in the hospital 
at taxpayers’ expense. In Louisiana it costs 
about $4,000 a year to educate a child in 
public school. Eight times four is about 
$30,000 a year. In ten years that is 
$300,000—in education costs alone, and 
you haven’t talked about welfare pay- 
ments, food stamps, housing; you haven't 
talked about police and fire protection; 
you haven’t talked about courts and cor- 
rections. It is estimated by most sources 
that every child born to the welfare system 
costs well over $100,000, and that’s if the 
child doesn’t get into serious criminal ac- 
tivity. So that one woman’s welfare family 
could cost taxpayers over a million dollars, 
The cycle continues. In this country it costs 
between $16,000 and $25,000 a year to in- 
carcerate someone in prison. Add the ris- 
ing insurance costs to business, the human 
costs of people being slaughtered in our 
streets and stores and byways.” 


ta 





rhis peril to the West can be developed 
until the crowd swirling around the L.S.U. 
stadium feels that bastion of civilization is 
rocking on its base—all from the output of 

| One woman’s womb. 

In deftly adding education costs to his 
accounting of society's loss to blacks— 
though these costs cover all children, rich 

| or poor, white or black, who attend public 

schools—Duke is expressing a resentment 
of the poor for daring to exist. During his 
more forthright racist days, he had eugenic 
solutions for the problem: tax deterrents to 
breeding by the lower class matched by in- 
centives for the genetically superior. He 
has softened that to drug testing and man- 
datory instruction in contraception for all 
welfare recipients. 

Duke presents his campaign as a call 





| Campaigning for “white power” in rural Louisiana; Duke’s “youthful indiscretions” in the Ku Klux Klan were no joke 


| for courage. Speaking a few days before 

| the L.S.U. game, he told a Cajun crowd in 

| Reserve, La., “What I say is just what you 
say to each other around the dining room 
table; but I'm the only politician who has 
the courage to say it in public.” There is a 
rogue air of risk to his enterprise. Only 
those willing to risk obloquy will put his 
bumper stickers on their car, post his signs 
in their yard—and so each such display be- 
comes a kind of guerrilla statement. He 
revels in being attacked by “respectable” 
people. “The President of the U.S. at- 
tacked me [when he ran for the state legis- 
lature]. The ex-President attacked me. The 
state party attacked me, the national party. 
he only one who didn’t attack me was the 
Ayatullah Khomeini, and that was only be- 
cause he was ill at the time.” The Cajun 
men in undershirts cluster around Duke as 
he moves across a duskily lit softball field, 
praising his courage. “No one else will 
speak out,” one of them says. 

Some sce in this a pattern of demagogy 
of the sort Louisiana has specialized in 
from Huey Long’s time to that of Edwin 
Edwards. But Huey Long did not claim, as 
Duke does, to be a serious author writing 
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on the environment and other subjects— 
even, once, a sex manual—under various 
pseudonyms. Ben C. Toledano, one of the 
founders of modern Republicanism in 
Louisiana, sees nothing of Huey in Duke. 
“My family has lived in New Orleans for 
265 years—a long time for Americans, and 
I don’t see anything Southern in Duke. 
You drop him in Iowa, or anywhere, and 
he would get the same response.” 

Lance Hill agrees. He is the director of 
the Louisiana Coalition Against Racism 
and Nazism, founded to oppose Duke. 
“His appeal can be reproduced wherever a 
white middle class is close to a black high- 
crime area. Duke practices what | think of 
as cocaine politics. Like cocaine, his appeal 
is easily transported, easily concealed and 
highly addictive.” There are rumblings 
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around the nation that show the spread has 
already begun. Though Lee Atwater was 
quick to dissociate the national party from 
Duke, many Republicans feel that opposi- 
tion to affirmative action and set-asides is a 
stand too rewarding to be renounced. 

Duke is right, in some measure, about 
his opponents’ unwillingness to talk about 
“his issues.” Liberals have been rather 
cowardly about defending affirmative ac- 
tion. They allow caricatures of it to be at- 
tacked with impunity (even by blacks like 
Shelby Steele, a San Jose State University 
English professor) as a program for quo- 
tas, or for rewarding the unqualified rather 
than finding the qualified. A combination 
of conservative opportunism and liberal 
faintheartedness creates soft areas for 
Duke to exploit. 

No matter how he does in this race, his 
growing acceptability opens up many op- 
portunities for him in 1991, when he can 
pick his target in a state where the open 
primary seems made for this kind of per- 
manent campaigning. He can run for Gov- 
ernor, state senator, or the U.S. House. He 
has struck a vein of rich ore, and others are 
circling closer to share in mining it. 2 





How Were Putting Quality 
OnThe Road Today. 


We want you to get the most mileage out of GM quality. 
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The quality improvements 
we've made at GM have 
made our cars and trucks 
more durable and reliable. 
But we've also made refine- 
ments that directly improve 
gas mileage. 

As a result, we've brought 
fuel efficiency a long way 
over the years. In fact, GM 
has increased the average fuel 
economy of the cars we sell 
by almost 130% since the 
mid-seventies. 


We've made significant 
progress across our entire 
product line. The 1991 Olds 
Cutlass Supreme with an 
advanced Quad 4 engine is a 
mid-size, six-passenger car, yet 
it gets 29 mpg EPA estimated 
highway mileage—better than 
the subcompact 1979 Chevette. 

Pontiac Firebird excite- 
ment for 1991 comes with 27 
mpg EPA estimated highway 
mileage with its standard 
3.1-liter V6 engine. 

A 1991 Cadillac De Ville 
delivers V8 power along with 
EPA estimated highway mile- 
age of 26 mpg. That's better 
than comparable V8-equipped 
models from Mercedes-Benz 
or Infiniti. 

The 1991 Chevrolet 
Lumina equipped with a 3.1- 
liter V6 has EPA estimated 
highway mileage of 30 mpg, 
beating the V6-equipped 
1991 Toyota Camry. And 


the Geo Metro XFi, at 58 mpg, 
has the highest EPA estimated 
highway mileage of any car 
sold in America. 

Every 1991 Buick sedan 
or coupe offers EPA estimated 
highway mileage of 26 mpg 
or better. 

The 4x4 V6 Chevy S-10 
Blazer and GMC S-15 Jimmy 
for 1991 each get at least 20 
mpg EPA estimated high- 
way mileage —better than 
comparably equipped 
1991 Nissan Path- 
finder or Toyota 
4-Runner. 


We're proud of what 
we've achieved. And we're 
going to keep working to 
improve the fuel economy of 
GM cars and trucks. 
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You can personally save up to 


How You Can 10% or more of the gas you're using 


Hel; Improve by following a few simple tips: 
Fu Effi ‘ @ Slow down a little. It takes 20% less 
ciency. fuel to drive at 50 mph than at 70. 


¢ Keep your tires correctly inflated. 

e Make sure your vehicle is running 
properly. One bad spark plug can re- 
duce fuel efficiency by as much as 25%. 

« Avoid excess weight in your trunk. 





Chevrolet Pontiac Oldsmobile 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Buick Cadillac GMC Truck 








The Hottest Show in Hollywood 





Some curious bit players steal the scene as the murder 
trial of the Menendez brothers approaches 


he Beverly Hills police department 

must dread having to haul local teen- 
age millionaires off to jail for a grisly 
crime: the tabloids swarm, the rumors fly, 
the suspects hire the best defense lawyers 
money can buy—and all those involved 
(even the minor players) act as if they are 
characters in the first draft of a convoluted 
screenplay desperately in need of a re- 
write. Thus it has been several miserable 
months for the prosecutors in charge of the 
Menendez murder investigation; they are 
fielding two young millionaires, charges of 
patricide, disputed psychotherapy records 
and flamboyant defense attorneys claiming 
that vital evidence is inadmissible. And 
now the key witnesses are behaving like 
fruitcakes before the trial even begins. 

The savagery of the crime and the stat- 
ure of the victims guaranteed headlines 





So far, crime fans and predatory screen- 
writers waiting to learn how the story ends 
have had to content themselves with a 
steamy drama playing outside the court- 
room, as the details emerge about how 
police knew to look for those tapes in the 
first place. 

It turns out that investigators never 
really believed the Mob rubout story, on 
one hand: the murder was too messy, and 
hit men rarely kill the wife of their target. 
On the other hand, if the brothers’ greed 
was the motive, they would have had to kill 
both parents to inherit their $14 million es- 
tate. Other pieces soon fell into place: in- 
vestigators found a screenplay that Erik 
wrote about a young man who murders his 
very rich parents for their money. A home- 
computer disk thought to contain the fa- 
ther’s revised will was mysteriously erased. 
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Murder She Heard: the fate of Erik, left, and Lyle could turn on 


their confessions 


from the start. Jose Menendez, a success- 
ful video mogul who ran Live Entertain- 
ment Inc., and his wife Kitty were found 
dead in the TV room of their Beverly Hills 
mansion last year, their faces blown off and 
bodies mangled by 14 blasts from two 12- 
gauge shotguns. But the story didn’t make 
the cover of PEOPLE until seven months 
later, when the suspects were finally arrest- 
ed. They turned out to be not a couple of 
Mob gunmen, as first thought, but the 
Menendezes’ swaggering sons: Lyle, 22, 
who left Princeton after being caught 
cheating; and Erik, 19, a writer of poems 
and screenplays who tried unsuccessfully 
to make it as a pro tennis player. 

The boys sit in a county jail not far from 
skid row, tans fading, while their lawyers 
battle over whether prosecutors can intro- 
duce tapes or notes of confidential conver- 
sations between the Menendez boys and 
their psychotherapist. A lower court ruled 
the tapes were admissible, but the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court stayed the decision and 
is expected to issue its ruling next month. 
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testimony by their psychologist, Jerome Oziel, and his former 
mistress Judalon Smyth, who claims to have eavesdropped on 





Far from appearing crushed with grief, af- 
ter the slayings the boys set off on a 
$700,000 shopping spree. 

But none of this was conclusive—not 
even the shotgun shell casing found in 
Lyle’s jacket—until a mysterious witness 
emerged. An informant told police that 
psychotherapist Jerome Oziel had tapes 
and notes of his sessions with the Menen- 
dez boys in which they confessed to the 
crime. The informant added that she over- 
heard the confessions from the doctor's 
waiting room. Police seized the tapes and 
arrested Lyle; three days later, Erik turned 
himself in. 

For months after the stunning arrest, 
stories circulated about the relationship 
between Oziel and the police informant. 
She turns out to be Judalon Smyth, his al- 
leged onetime lover and sometime patient, 
who published a newsletter for doll collec- 
tors and produces audiocassettes like In- 
sights into the Sensuality and Sexuality of the 


| Aquarius Woman. Her steamy story was 


laid out this month in Vanity Fair by report- 
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er Dominick Dunne; in the article she ex- 
plains that Oziel hypnotized her over the 
phone into falling in love with him. Two 
wecks ago she filed a lawsuit charging that 
Oziel drugged and raped her and later | 
forced her to eavesdrop on his session with | 
the Menendez boys so she could call the 
police in case they grew violent. 

Oziel did what any local celebrity 
would do; he called a press conference. 
Protesting that he was bound by profes- 
sional ethics not to discuss the case, he 
proceeded to lash out at Smyth for mak- 
ing “totally false, bizarre and defamatory 
allegations.” He did not deny that Smyth | 
was his lover but insisted that she was | 
never his patient and added that she 
could not have eavesdropped on any con- 
fessions because of the layout of his of- 
fice. None of that explained why shortly 
after those sessions, he allowed Smyth to 
move into his home (with his wife and 
daughters) to calm her fears of retribu- 
tion from the Menendez boys. 

In this drama all the characters have 
their dark side. Oziel was put on proba- 
tion in 1986 with the state board of psy- 
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chology for having a patient do construc- 
tion work, including installation of a hot 
tub, at his home in lieu of payments. 
Smyth’s charges against him are far more 
serious: assault and battery, medical mal- 
practice, unlawful sexual contact, among 
others. Oziel refuses to discuss particu- 
lars, saying only that Smyth had used 
“my concern and my wife’s concern for 
all our safety to force herself further into 
my life and that of my family. By means 
which I am unable to discuss at this time, 
she held us hostage.” 

The only relief in sight is that this side- 
show will soon be overshadowed by the 
main event. On Oct. 22 the state will out- 
line its case for the judge. At the last hear- 
ing the visitors’ gallery was packed. Soon it 
will be the hottest ticket in town, and half 
the town should be speculating about who 
should play the various characters when 
the movie is made. Sean Penn as Lyle? Rob 
Lowe as Erik? But who should play Juda- 
lon Smyth and Ozicl? |= —By Nancy Gibbs. 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles 


YOU’RE LOOKING AT A SWIRL 
OF CREATIVITY. We'd like to take 
the wraps off a technological advance: 
this clay-coated paper from our 
Thilmany™ division. A unique process 
fills in microscopic irregularities, so 
whatever's printed looks crisper and 
glossier. The paper has hundreds of 
industrial uses, but it also makes 
beautiful giftwrap. And why not? Even 


top executives enjoy presents. 
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Impact beyond 


words. 





Suddenly, brilliant stereo sound and dazzling 
video images are coming out of IBM Personal 
System/2® computers with Micro Channel™ 

They're opening people’ eyes and ears to 
more involving presentations. More stimulating 
classes and training programs. More interesting 
demonstrations. 

IT ROCKS, IT ROLLS, 
IT RIVETS THE ATTENTION. 

With PS/2® MultiMedia hardware and soft- 
ware. you can combine full-motion video, slides, 
photographs, 
illustrations. 
text, graphics, 
animation and 
narration, as 
well as your ex- 
isting data base. 

You can also 
capture and man- 
ipulate sounds and images from video cameras. 
disks and tapes. from CD and audio players, and 
from an IBM CD-ROM player. 

Show them right on your PS/2. Share them 
across a network. Or project them on a big screen. 
Instead of passively reading a report or 
hearing a lecture, your audience can experience 

what you communicate, 

An auto mechanic can hear the sounds 
made by a failing brake and see how to replace 
the part in animated sequence. A travel agency 
client can surf Hawaiis waves. Or a real estate 
prospect can stroll through houses for sale. 

CREATE, EDIT, PRESENT 
RIGHT AT YOUR DESK. 

The possibilities of PS/2 MultiMedia are 
limited only by the imagination. Pe 

You can do everything we've just de- — 
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scribed right at your desk, 
on the PS/2 with 
Micro Channel 
you already own. 
Thanks to two 
remarkable prod- 
ucts: the IBM 
\udio Visual 
Connection™ 
(which PC Magazine gave 
their Technical Excellence Award for 1989) and 
the IBM Motion Video Adapter. 

But they're just the beginning. New 
multimedia applications are emerging all the 
time. And with Micro Channels expandability. 
you're ready for them. From the latest DVI” 
(Digital Video Interactive) technology. which 
brings full-motion video to your hard disk 
or CD-ROM, to interactive touch displays and 
much, much more. 

BEFORE YOUR NEXT PRESENTATION, 
SEE OURS. 

To see and hear what PS/2 MultiMedia 
can do, contact your IBM Authorized Dealer 
or IBM marketing representative. For a free 
demonstration videocassette or a dealer near 
you, call 1 800 255-0426, ext. 58. 

: Words alone simply can’t describe it. 








How're you. 
going to do it? 


PS/2 it! 
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Big Sisters Agency 


“Because You Have So Much to Share” 


230 N. Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107-1510 
Telepbone (215) 567-7000 FAX 567-0394 
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See how exciting perfection can be. 


A passion for perfection*” 


SS 





It might not look like much. But to us it's the 
picture-perfect flight. Because your comfort is 


our concern. It's why our First Class seats give 
you plenty of elbowroom. And tip all the way 
back (we don't call them “sleepers” for nothing) 
Of course, no matter which class you fly, our 
concern extends to more than just your comfort 
It involves everything, from the way our chefs 
prepare your gourmet meals to the way our flight 
attendants greet you. In fact, we think of our con- 
cern as a passion. And you can see it in every 
one who works for Lufthansa. A passion for 
perfection that ensures you the best flying 
experience possible. 


Lufthansa 
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; One sure way 
sharp blow up. 





If your copiers getting the best of you, 
get a better copier. Toshiba copiers are so simple to use, hardly 
anyone ever explodes. Call 1-800-GO TOSHIBA. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 
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Winning the 
Gold 


Six years before they begin, the 
1996 Summer Olympics have 
their first winner: Atlanta. The 
International Olympic Commit- 
tee voted last week in Tokyo to 
make the city site of the "96 
Games. Athens was long consid- 
ered the favorite by virtue of its 
claim that the 100th anniversary 
edition of the modern Games 
should take place in the nation 
where the Olympics were born. 
But most 1.0.Cc. members suc- 
cumbed to their misgivings about 
the Greek capital's pollution and 
potential safety problems. Atlan- 
ta promised smoother sailing, to 
say nothing of the likelihood of 
the kind of neat profit from com- 
mercial sponsorship perfected at 
the 1984 Games in Los Angeles. 
Complained Melina Mercouri, 
actress and former Greek Minis- 
ter of Culture: “Coca-Cola won 
over the Parthenon.” 

Eager to reassure 1.0.C. 
members who felt the 1984 Los 
Angeles Olympics had gone too 
far in commercializing the 
Games, the committee liked to 


BANKING 


Watch Out, 
Wall Street 


As bank profits slumped in re- 
cent years, industry leaders 
have searched for ways to ex- 
pand into new lines of business. 
Last week the Federal Reserve 





J.P. Morgan at a 1933 hearing 
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The whoopfest in Atlanta 


stress the city’s appeal as a sym- 
bol of racial harmony. Now 
comes the tricky part: making 
room for both Coca-Cola and 
the spiritofthe Parthenon. 


Board granted J.P. Morgan & 
Co., the parent of the giant 
bank Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
the right to underwrite stocks 
through a separate subsidiary. 
The decision marked the widest 
breach yet in the 1933 Glass- 
Steagall Act, which has barred 
banking firms from buying and 
selling stock. On Wall Street se- 
curities firms charged that 
bankers might funnel federally 
insured deposits into risky stock 
deals. But regulations bar bank 
holding companies from shift- 
ing funds from a bank to a secu- 
rities subsidiary. cy 


Just Saying 
| 
'No 


| There was good news and bad 
| news for Washington Mayor 
Marion Barry last week. The 
good news is that U.S. Attorney 
Jay Stephens decided not to 
seck to retry him on 12 cocaine 
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Strange 
Bedfellows 


For a while last week, it looked 
like a nice way to reduce 
the deficit. After a 
lengthy tax dispute, the 
Federal Government 
seized the Mustang 
Ranch near Reno, the 
state’s most venerable 
house of legal prosti- 
tution, U.S. bankrupt- 
cy trustees were aim- 
ing to operate the 
place themselves until 
they could find a buy- 
er. The IRS says owner 
Joe Conforte owes $13 
million in back taxes. 
The big bordello— 
more than 100 rooms 
on 360 acres—could 
indeed have been a 
moncymaking proposi- 
tion for the govern- 
ment. A prospectus 


THE 


Mission to 
Moscow 


“Nowadays, if Rip Van Winkle 
were to fall asleep in the Sovict 
Union, he would only have time 
for a very short nap before find- 
ing that everything had 
changed!” It was Ron- 
ald Reagan in a famil- 
iar mode, the storytell- 
er. But he had an 
unusual circle of listen- 
ers: the foreign affairs 
committee of the Su- 
preme Soviet. The for- 
mer President made a 
five-day tour of the So- 
viet Union last week, 
his first visit to the erst- 
while Evil Empire since 


PRESIDENCY 


and perjury charges that dead- 
locked a jury last month. The 
decision was a relief to those 
who feared a second trial would 
rekindle racial tensions that 
have cooled in recent weeks. 
The bad news for Barry is that 
Stephens indicated he would 
recommend a prison term, un- 
usual for a first misdemeanor, 
when the mayor is sentenced 
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showed 1986 revenues of 


$5.6 million. But late last week 
a bankruptcy judge nixed an 
arrangement permitting the 
trustees to take over, opening 
the way for the IRS simply to 
foreclose. Ps 





Mustang's hostesses are out of business 


his 1988 summit with Mikhail 
Gorbachev. He got a warm 
grecting from Gorbachev at the 
Kremlin, where the two em- 
braced like old friends. He also 
squeezed in a quick meeting 
with Boris Yeltsin, the presi- 
dent of the Russian federation, 
who has become one of Gorba- 
chev’s radical rivals. fr 





Yeltsin and Reagan meeting in Moscow 


next month on the single count 
of cocaine possession for which 
he was convicted. Though he is 
running for the city council, his 
chances seemed to dwindle af- 
ter the Democratic mayoral- 
primary victory of Sharon Pratt 
Dixon, who campaigned on a 
promise to end the Barry lega- 
cy. That would be good news 
for Washington. e 
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THE CARS THE 


ESTABLISHM 
CAN'T BUILD 


Once again, carmakers every- 


where are flooding showrooms 


with mainstream vehicles for main- 


stream tastes. 

Once again, Saab isn’t. 

Soamong the new Saabs you'll 
find cars that confront the myths 
convention holds most dear. Cars 
that are “not generic transporta- 
tion modules, indistinguishable 
from the herd, but rather vehicles 
with panache” (Motor Trend) 

And for 1991, panache comes 
in a full complement of styles, 
shapes and missions: 


The 9000 Turbo is a 200-horse- 


power sedan that surges from 0 to 


60 in an exhilarating 6.4 seconds. 


MSRP. excluding ta ght er charg 





But for all its performance 
credentials, the real genius of the 
car lies in how those credentials 
have been achieved. 

Since Saab unleashes those 
horses through turbocharging, the 
exhilarating rush of power is there 
when it’s needed —and only when 
it’s needed. So it doesn’t squander 
power on the snail's-pace traffic 
so unkind to big-engined cruisers. 
Making it one of the few high- 
performance sedans that isn’t com- 
promised by reality. 

The 9000S is a sports sedan 
that brings something retreshing to 
the category: a complete car. 


It has the largest fuel-injected 


nal light-a r ps. Pr 


engine Saab ever built, the agility 
of a true European road car— plus 
the space and versatility oe cars 
often deny. 

It's the only European import 
with enough interior passenger 
space to be rated a“ Large’car by the 
EPA. And, with the rear seat folded 
down, enough cargo space to rival 
a station wagon’. 

In short, a sports sedan de 
signed for full-fledged humans, in 
stead of the one-dimensional 
version that conventional carmakers 
seem to have in mind. 

The Turbo Convertible resem 
bles no present-day carso much as 
the classic top-down roadsters that 









The Turbo 
Convertible. 





kindled more than one generation’s 
love of automobiles. 

Yet its most revealing differ- 
ences aren't visible. Unlike convert- 
ibles that are sawed-off hardtops 
in disguise, the Saab has 23 special 
body and chassis members to coun- 
teract the stresses unique to con- 
vertibles. And a heated glass rear 
window, instead of a plastic after- 
thought. The result is a convertible 
created by engineering, rather than 
by cosmetics. 

The 900 is a direct descendant 
of the Saabs that first made their 
mark on Europe's great rally circuits. 

Yet it’s set apart by consider- 
ably more than its pedigree. In 


AUTOMOBILE 
ENT EITHER 
, OR WONT. 


the continuing refinement of the 
Saab 900, this year’s version comes 
equipped with a larger 16-valve, 
fuel-injected engine, anti-lock brak- 
ing system, driver's-side air bag, 
and countless amenities. Yet it be- 
gins at only $18,295" A sharp 
contrast to car prices that stretch 
both budgets and credibility past 

a breaking point. 

In all, Saabs ‘range from 
$18,295 to $33,995* In return, 
you get a car whose overall qual- 
ity is perhaps best reflected in its 
warranty: a 6-year/80,000-mile 


limited warranty that includes bump- 


er-to-bumper coverage with 
Saab’s Roadside Assistance for 3 


years or 40,000 miles?” (See your 
Saab dealer for complete details.) 

So if you’re in the market for 
a199] automobile, the wisdom of 
comparison shopping all but man- 
dates a visit to a Saab dealer. 

You'll leave with the benefit 
not just of a test drive, but a per- 
spective few other cars can provide: 

The chance to see what cars 
can achieve when the constraints 
of convention are removed. 


WE DON’T MAKE COMPROMISES. 
WE MAKE SAABS. 











Gun-toting members of the Iraqi People’s Army rouse themselves for the possibility of war in Baghdad's streets 


THE GULI 


Saddam’s Strategies 


With most of the world arrayed against him, could the Iraqi leader 


break the embargo—or even achieve his goals in war? 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


oes Saddam Hussein think he 
can break the ever tightening 
blockade being imposed on Iraq 
by most of the rest of the world? 
Failing that, might he actually believe he 
can achieve his goals by going to wat 
against the immensely powerful ground, 
naval and air forces of the U.S. and its al- 
lies? Or might he instead offer to negotiate 
a compromise solution to the gulf crisis? 
The answer, paradoxically, seems to be 
yes on all three counts. U.S. officials are 
concerned that Saddam may have found in 
Iran, against which Iraq fought a bloody 
cight-year war, an ally to help him punch a 
hole in the embargo. Nonetheless, they 
think, and diplomats in Baghdad agree, 
that Iraq may soon propose a new negotl- 
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ated solution—though on terms the U.S 
would find highly unacceptable 

Should it come to war, however, Amer- 
ican analysts see signs that the Lraqi dicta- 
tor is preparing a three-part scenario for 
victory. To Western ears it sounds more 
like a script for Gotterdammerung: most of 
Iraq would undoubtedly be bombed into 
flaming ruins. But the U.S. and the West 
might well suffer horrifying consequences 
too: economic ruin brought on by superex 
pensive oil, biological as well as chemical- 
warfare attacks on troops and civilians, and 
terrorist outrages on a scale and of a dead- 
liness never seen before 

On the surface, a noose was tightening 
around Saddam’s neck last week. The U.N 
Security Council prepared a 
scheduled to be passed this week, extend- 
ing the embargo to all passenger and cargo 


resolution, 
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flights in and out of Iraq. The move is un- 
likely to have much practical effect; only a 
few supplics from Libya, Yemen, North 
Korea and Vietnam are thought to be 
reaching Baghdad by air. But it is one more 
sign of worldwide solidarity against Sad 
dam’s aggression. 

Iraq, however, showed signs of digging 
in for a prolonged confrontation. It report- 
edly increased its forces in and around Ku- 
wail to 360,000 men and 2,800 tanks. In ad- 
dition, Iraq stepped up the stridency of its 
rhetoric. Though Baghdad officials insist- 
ed Iraq would not strike first, the Revolu- 
tionary Command Council predicted “the 
mother of all battles” and denounced the 
“dwarfs led by Bush and his two servants 
|King] Fahd and Hosni |Mubarak].”" Sad- 
dam conceded that the U.S. is “the No. 1 
superpower” but added that, nonetheless, 








“we are confident that we can hurt Ameri- 
ca” in a war with Iraq. 

In Baghdad, however, TIME correspon- 
dent Carl Bernstein picked up from Arab 
and Western diplomats some glimmerings 
that Iraq might offer negotiations looking 
toward a withdrawal from part—though 
not all—of Kuwait. One of Saddam's prin- 
cipal advisers spoke hopefully of a possible 
compromise. “I don’t say it will be with- 
drawal,” he said, but “everything is open 
for the future.” 

Washington has been anticipating such 
an offer, and American expectations of the 
terms tally fairly closely with the speculation 
in Baghdad. The gist: Iraq would keep Bu- 
biyan and Warba islands in the Persian Gulf 
and a portion of northern Kuwait; that 
would give Iraq control of all the vast and 
rich Rumaila oil field, part of which had 
been claimed by Kuwait. But Iraqi troops 
would pull out of some 50% (Washington 
musings) to 80% (Baghdad speculation) of 
Kuwait's pre-invasion territory. In the ver- 

| sion some American analysts expect, Sad- 
dam would propose elections to choose a 
new government in the portion of Kuwait 
that Iraq abandoned—though with the lists 
of those allowed to vote heavily rigged in 
Iraq’s favor, for example by ex- 
cluding Kuwaiti refugees who 
might return and including Iraqis 
who took their place 

In any case, such an offer 
would fall far short of President 
Bush’s and the U.N.’s minimum 
terms for ending the confronta- 
tion: unconditional Iraqi with- 
drawal from all of Kuwait and res- 
toration of the ruling al-Sabah 
family. Bush’s advisers do recog- 
nize that Saddam would needa fig 
leaf and hint that his claims to the 
islands and the oil ficld could be 
negotiated, but only after with- 
drawal. Since Iraq is aware of that, 
an offer from Baghdad might be 
less of a serious attempt to defuse 
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Iran's oil-shipping terminal at Kharg Island, from which oil smuggled out of Iraq could be re-exported 


the crisis than an effort to buy time and sow 
disunity in the anti-Iraq coalition, 
Inconspicuous amid these events, but 
extremely worrisome to the U.S., were four 
Iraqi tankers that last week turned up at the 
Iraqi terminal of Mina al-Bakr. By week's 
end three had been filled with the first oil 
loaded there since the invasion of Kuwait. 
American analysts fear that these tankers 
could take their oil to the Iranian terminal 
at Kharg Island, hugging the Iranian coast 
rather than venturing out into the interna- 
tional waters of the Persian Gulf, where 
they would be stopped by warships enfore- 
ing the embargo. Iran could then export 
their oil by passing it off as its own. An alter- 
nate script calls for Iraq to rebuild and 
pump oil through a 25-mile 


IRAQ’S FORCES 
IN KUWAIT 


360,000 troops 


IRAQ’S TOTAL FORCES 
pm elelemilele) troop 
5,500 tanks 
3,500 artillery pieces 
200 multiple launchers 
500-800 sua 
500 combat aircraft 


ALLIED FORCES IN THE PERSIAN GULF NOW 
U.S. 150,000 troops, 52 shiz 
Britain 5,000: mp 
France 5,000 troops, 9 shis 

Gulf Arab Forces* 10,000 tr00; 
Saudi Arabia 55,000 t100; 
Egypt 5,000: 


700 aircratt 
10 ships, S air squadror 


Syria 4,000 troop: 
Pakistan 2,000 tro0; 
Bangladesh 2,000 troop 
Morocco 1,200 troop 


Canada, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, 


a total of at le: 


Belgium supply 








pipeline crossing its border into 
Iranian territory. 

U.S. intelligence officials 
estimate that Iraq could smug- 
gle out 500,000 bbl. of oil a day 
through Iran. Though that 
would be less than one-fifth of 
Iraq’s pre-embargo exports of 
2.7 million bbl. a day, it would 
still earn the Saddam regime 
$10 million a day (figuring a 
price of $30 per bbl., below the 
current market, minus a $10 
cut for Iran). Iraq could then 
use the cash to buy grain and 
other foods that could also be 
smuggled from Iranian ports 
by truck into Iraq 

U.S. officials claim to have 
certain knowledge that Iran 
and Iraq have discussed just 
such a scheme although Teh- 
ran is still publicly vowing to 
abide by the sanctions. It also contends 
that Iraq proposed to Iran last week that 
the two countries relink their oil pipelines. 
Iran did not immediately reply, 

Would Iran really help its once deadly 
enemy Iraq, and why? The Tehran govern- 
ment appears to be split into at least two 
factions, and has been sending out conflict- 
ing signals. On Sept. 15 the national security 
council voted to continue respecting the 
embargo, but the next day two-thirds of the 
Majlis, Iran’s parliament, voted to approve 
a call by Ayatullah Ali Khamenei for a jihad 
(holy war) against the U.S. It is in part a 
question of whether Iran’s leaders hate Sad- 
dam Hussein or Uncle Sam more, in part a 
problem of where the nation’s pragmatic in- 
terests lie—and of whom it ex- 
pects to win 

Iran wants Western help to 
rebuild its shattered economy, 
but is unlikely to receive such 
assistance if it violates the em- 
bargo. On the other hand, an 
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SAUDI ARABIA — 
HOW IRAN COULD HELP 
IRAQ GET OIL OUT 


GhewweeW BY TANKER It is possible fr 


tankers to hug the Iranian coast and make their way to 
Iran's oil export terminal at Kharg Island 


BY PIPELINE Iraq could build a 
25-mile (40-km) pipeline from Basra across the Iran 
border to Abadan. The oil could then be exported 


ee ES ih. BY TRUCK Iraq could ship its oil 


overland by truck to an Iranian oil junction 
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American victory over Iraq could give the 
USS. sufficient leverage in the Middle East 
to greatly reduce Iran’s influence—and its 
bargaining power over oil prices. President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani figures the 
best way to get America’s growing military 
presence out of the Middle East is to get 
Iraq out of Kuwait, so he is believed to fa- 
vor observing the embargo. His reasoning 
is likely to be reinforced by Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad, who visits Tehran this 
week. Whether that line will prevail, how- 
ever, is by no means certain. 

“If Iran starts helping Iraq sell 
its oil,” says a White House offi- 
cial, “that would be a mortal blow 
to the sanctions. We would have to 
change our whole approach.” Ae- 
rial laying of mines over the tank- 
ers’ probable routes constitutes 
the mildest likely American re- 
sponse. The U.S. also might attack 
| and possibly sink the tankers; if oil 

was smuggled out by pipeline, U.S. 
planes would bomb the portion of 
the pipeline on Iraqi soil. 

Either move, of course, could 
touch off war. Otherwise, Ameri- 
can officials do not plan any mili- 
tary action, unless there is some 
extreme Iraqi provocation, at least 

} until mid-November. They will re- 

assess then whether the embargo is 

working; if it is starting to leak bad- 
ly, they may lower the level of Iraqi 

provocation that would touch off a 

U.S. military strike. 

Paradoxically, war could also 
come if the embargo is so success- 
ful that it prods Saddam Hussein 
into lashing out to avoid slow 
strangulation of his country. In any 
case, however and whenever fight- 
ing might begin, some Bush Ad- 
ministration officials believe Sad- 
dam really thinks he could win. 
Says one: “When he says he can 
beat the forces arrayed against 
him, he means it.” 

How would the Iraqi dictator expect to 
| achieve victory? Three ways: 








By destroying Western economies. Amer- 
ican analysts believe Iraq would immedi- 
ately launch missile attacks on Saudi Ara- 
bian oil facilities. Some of the most critical, 
notably the pumping center and oil field at 
Abqaiq and the loading facilities at Ras 
Tanura, are within range of missiles fired 
from Kuwait. Those missiles would be fit- 
ted not just with chemical but with biologi- 
cal warheads. American experts believe 
that besides mustard and nerve gases, Iraqi 
warheads could spread powders that, when 
inhaled, cause anthrax and botulism, two 
diseases that can be fatal in two to three 
days. U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia are being 
inoculated against anthrax. Underlining 
US. worries, CIA Director William Web- 
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ster last week mentioned the biological 
warfare threat publicly for the first time in 
a speech in New York. 

Iraqi missiles would not have to blow up 
many of the oil facilities; scattering enough 
poison gas and anthrax or botulism powder 
to make it impossible for workers to labor 
there would also disrupt production. Says a 
U.S. analyst: “With a shortfall of only 1 mil- 
lion bbI. of oil a day, now the price has gone 
to $35 [from $18 before the invasion of Ku- 
wait]. Imagine the impact of the loss of a big 


Working on the tail of an F-15 jet based in Saudi Arabia 


Could Iraq stand the terrors of war longer than the U.S.? 


portion of Saudi Arabia’s 7 million bbl. a 
day.” Conceivably, the price could reach as 
high as $100, far more than enough to cause 
both a crippling recession, with widespread 
joblessness, and ruinous inflation through- 
out the industrial world. The U.S. would 
certainly retaliate with devastating bombing 
of Iraq. From Saddam’s viewpoint, says one 
American expert on the Middle East, “the 
West bombs Baghdad, and he bombs the 
New York Stock Exchange.” The Iraqi dic- 
tator would be betting that his nation could 
stand the physical destruction longer than 
the U.S. and allies could take the economic 
punishment. 


By attacking Israel. U.S. analysts have al- 
ready detected the movement of missiles 
toward areas of western Iraq from which 
they could hit Jerusalem and Tel Aviv in 
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five minutes. Americans fear that Iraq 
could launch a salvo of 50 to 60 missiles, ac- 
companied by an aircraft attack. Saddam, 
they say, would try to make it appear that 
the U.S. and Israel had provoked the at- 
tack, possibly by having an Iraqi aircraft 
drop a bomb on Baghdad. 

Iraq would pay a fearful price. “The Is- 
raclis would wipe out Baghdad,” says an 
American analyst—assuming the U.S. did 
not beat them to it. But Israeli involvement 
would cause an enormous upheaval in the 
, Arab world. “No American would 
= be safe anywhere in the region,” 
3 says one U.S. official. Saddam 
? would also be betting that Ameri- 

ca’s Arab allies, such as Egypt and 
Syria, would either switch sides or 
face popular outrage strong enough 
to overthrow their governments. 








By igniting terrorism. U.S. intelli- 
gence is picking up indications of 
an Iraqi terrorist network being set 
up. “People are moving; gear is un- 
der way,” says one source. The at- 
tacks would not be confined to the 
Middle East; they would hit targets 
in Europe, Japan and the U.S. Nor 
would the terrorists confine them- 
selves to the classic means of bomb 
and bullet; they too might resort to 
biological warfare. Some analysts 
conjure up nightmare visions of a 
light plane scattering anthrax pow- 
der around the Washington area. 

There are some indications 
that these scenarios are more than 
American paranoia. Bassam Abu 
Sharif, an adviser to Yasser Arafat, 
the head of the pro-Iraq Palestine 
Liberation Organization, visited 
Baghdad last week. Abu Sharif re- 
ports that if war comes, Saddam is 
threatening to strike Israel and oil- 
loading installations throughout 
Saudi Arabia and the gulf states. 

Such threats certainly cannot 
be lightly dismissed. Saddam Hus- 
sein is said to believe that he personally 
could survive even a war as terrible as he 
plans, hiding in one of several secret Sovi- 
et-built bunkers in Baghdad while most of 
Iraq goes up in flames. He may be wrong in 
that calculation, and in believing that Iraq 
could take the pounding longer than the 
U.S. and its allies could withstand econom- 
ic devastation and the arrival back home of 
thousands of body bags. But proving him 
wrong might be possible only by paying a 
ghastly price. 

Saddam has often been compared with 
Adolf Hitler. It would be no comfort at all to 
those making the comparison if he too died 
in a bunker amid the blazing ruins of his 
capital at the end of a war in which he had 
loosed fearful bloodshed and destruction on 
the world. —Reported by William Dowell/Cairo 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Kuwaitis crossing into Saudi Arabia: What will be left of their country? 





While no one is using those accusatory words yet, finger pointing 
is in full swing in the corridors of Washington 


Who Lost Kuwait? 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


be chind the steel curtain of Iraqi tanks 
and guns, occupied Kuwait is losing its 
national life. The uniformed invaders who 
declared the tiny country a province of Iraq 
are systematically destroying what remains 
of its identity, pillaging its economy and 
brutalizing its people. Everything of value, 
| from furniture to computers to uprooted 
traffic lights, is being shipped to Iraq. 


making Kuwait’s demography to suit him- 
self. Thousands of fleeing Kuwaitis have 
been allowed across the border into Saudi 
Arabia and replaced by an influx of Iraqi 
civilians. Government records are being 
carted off or burned; soon it will be hard to 
| prove who is or is not a Kuwaiti. 

At the Khafji crossing point on the Sau- 
di-Kuwait border last week, air-condition- 
ed Mercedes-Benz and other late-model 
sedans lined up by the hundreds. Their 
passengers told stories of beatings, looting 
and nights full of gunfire. While there is 
still food in the shops, they said, rationing 
had begun, and Iraqis had first claim on all 
supplies. Other refugees told of shootings, 
explosions and summary executions of sus- 
pected resistance fighters. 

As the “Iragization” of Kuwait be- 
comes bloodier, it raises a serious question 
for the U.S. and its allies: Even if the inter- 
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In the process, Saddam Hussein is re- | 





national effort succeeds in forcing Saddam 
out, what will remain of Kuwait? Mean- 
while, full-scale finger pointing has begun 
in Washington on a related question— 
whether the Bush Administration did 
enough to prevent the invasion of Kuwait 
in the first place. 


By July 28, five days before Iraqi tanks | 


rolled into Kuwait, U.S. reconnaissance 
satellites had spotted the logistical prepa- 





SHAPERS OF AMERICA 
-_ 


Baker 

The Secretary of 
State was convinced 
by moderate Arab 
leaders, including 
the Kuwaitis, that 
Iraq was not 
planning to invade 
Kuwait. 


Glaspie 
During a one-on-one 
talk, the ambassador 
told Saddam the U.S. 
wanted better 
relations and would 
not interfere in 
disputes between 
Arab states. 














rations for an offensive. The CIA and Pen- 
tagon quickly changed their estimates of 
an attack from possible to highly likely. 
The White House and State Department, 
however, clung to the view that Saddam 


was only trying to frighten Kuwait into ter- 


ritorial concessions and refused to accept 
that intelligence judgment. 

On Capitol Hill last week, Lee Hamil- 
ton, chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on the Middle East, 
reminded Assistant Secretary of State 
John Kelly that he had defended the Ad- 
ministration’s conciliatory policy toward 
Saddam as late as July 31, two days be- 
fore the invasion. Kelly had also said the 
U.S. was not bound by a defense treaty 
with any gulf state. “You left the impres- 
sion,” said Hamilton, “that it was the poli- 
cy of the U.S. not to come to the aid of 
Kuwait.” 

At the State Department there were 
suspicions that the Administration’s pre- 
ferred scapegoat might be Ambassador 
April Glaspie, who left Baghdad for Wash- 
ington the day before the invasion. At a 
meeting with Saddam on July 25 she told 
the Iraqi President that George Bush “per- 
sonally wants to expand and deepen the re- 
lationship with Iraq.” She assured him that 
“we don’t have much to say about Arab- 
Arab differences, like your border differ- 
ences with Kuwait. All we hope is that you 
solve those matters quickly.” 

Some in Washington have argued that 
Glaspie’s enunciation of U.S. policy might 
have seemed a nod and a wink in the Mid- 
dle East style, giving a green light to Iraqi 
action. But Saddam indicated that he had 
already formed a judgment on the limits of 
U.S. power. “The nature of American soci- 
ety,” he told her, “makes it impossible for 
the U.S. to bear tens of thousands of casu- 
alties in one battle.” 

Saddam probably based his opinion as 
much on U.S. actions over the past decade 


’S GULF POLICY 





Mubarak 

The Egyptian 
President reported 
to Washington that 
Saddam had 
personally assured 
him that he would 
not mount an 
invasion. 


Metzenbaum 
Like several 

other Senators, he 
flew to Baghdad for 
talks and was 
impressed by 
Saddam’s claims to 
be seeking peace 
and prosperity. 
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about Windows 

Computing, 
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should Believe. 









See for yourself. With Windows™ 
Computing, using your PC becomes 
easier, faster, and more productive than 
you ever imagined possible. But you dont 
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Windows. ¢ 


Your 


have to take our word for it. Because, 
right now, were making fully functional 
Working Models of Microsoft’ Windows 
version 3.0, Microsoft Excel, Project, 
Word and PowerPoint’ presentation 
graphics program as easy to get a hold 
of as they are to use. 

Just pick up the phone and call 





(800) 323-3577, Dept. M85, and we'll 






“omputing 


CYSS. 


send you a free copy of the Working 
Model’ youre most interested in. 

Or, if you would prefer, just ask 
for the date, time and location of a 


Windows Computing 
seminar being held 
near you. Either way, rn e 
the experience is 
sure to impress you. 





The truth is, we believe there 
could be only one reason why people 
might not see just how much Windows 
Computing means to the future of the 
personal computer. 

They havent looked. 


Making it all make sense’ 
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as on anything Glaspie said. He had 
watched the U.S. withdraw from Lebanon 
after its embassy and Marine barracks 
were truck-bombed in 1983, benefited 
from Washington’s tilt toward Iraq in the 
war with Iran, and noted the relative lack 
of outrage against his use of chemical 
weapons on Iraqi Kurds. He apparently 
concluded that he could invade Kuwait 
and face little more than formal protests 
from the U.S. 

The Iraqi leader was encouraged in 
that belief by an American policy toward 
Baghdad that Democratic Representative 
Tom Lantos of California last week called 
“obsequious” and “based on fiction and 
fantasy.” The fiction, as Bush concedes, 
was that “there was some reason to be- 
lieve that perhaps improved relations 
with the West would modify his behav- 
ior.” Bush and Baker, neither of them ex- 
pert in Middle East affairs, were advised 
to pursue that course by their moderate 
Arab friends, especially Egyptian Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak and Jordanian King 
Hussein. 

The policy of stroking Saddam was, un- 
til this year, popular in Congress as well. 
Representatives from farm states pushed 
for billion-dollar commodity credits for 
Iraq, and many leaders on the Hill support- 
ed the theory that Saddam could be wooed 
into gentility, Senators flew to Baghdad to 
chat with him. Alan Simpson, a Republi- 
can from Wyoming, advised him that his 
problem was simply his bad image in 
America’s “haughty and pampered press.” 
Howard Metzenbaum, an Ohio Democrat, 
told Saddam, “I am now aware that you are 
a strong and intelligent man and that you 
want peace.” 

In light of the invasion, Bush says, it can 
be argued that U.S. policy did not “make 
much sense.” It is painfully true, as Kelly 
put it, under intense congressional ques- 
tioning last week, that “it did not succeed.” 
But that does not necessarily mean it was 
illogical. There are only two basic ways to 
deal with a rogue nation—isolation (the 
stick) or involvement (the carrot)—and 
the argument over which path to pursue is 
unending. 

During the early days of détente, Henry 
Kissinger argued that wrapping the Sovict 
Union in a web of agreements and ex- 
changes would drain off its belligerence. 
Ronald Reagan believed in “constructive 
engagement” to break down the apartheid 
regime in South Africa. Bush refused to 
freeze contacts with China even after the 
massacre of students in Beijing. 

None of those choices was an unmixed 
success. But the effort to pull hostile 
governments into cooperative relations is 
still under way. Washington is trying to 
find common ground with Syria and Iran. 
It is a good bet that one day there will 
be postmortems on the wisdom of those 
attempts. —Reported by William Dowell/Cairo, 
Dean Fischer/Dhahran and Christopher Ogden/ 
Washington 














Ready, Aim, Fired 


D espite his twinkling blue eyes and disarmingly crooked smile, Defense Secre- 
tary Dick Cheney possesses a tongue as sharp as his mind. Soon after he took 
office last year, he publicly scalded a four-star Air Force general for going behind 
his back to Congress. Military-service chiefs who oppose Cheney on budget cuts 
earn a solid verbal thump on the wrist. Last week Cheney fired the highly decorated 
Air Force chief, General Michael Dugan, for “poor judgment at a sensitive time” 
in speaking indiscreetly on secret and diplomatically touchy issues relating to the 
gulf crisis. Dugan was the first member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be dismissed 
since President Harry Truman in 1949 sacked Chief of Naval Operations Admiral 
Louis Denfeld and the first military commander to be dismissed since Truman 
ousted General Douglas MacArthur in 1951, 

Cheney blew up after reading on-the-record comments that Dugan, in office only 
79 days, made to Washington Post and Los Angeles Times correspondents accompa- 
nying him on a week-long trip through the Middle East. Dugan, a West Point gradu- 
ate, talked in considerable detail about classified operational plans, including the use 
of Saudi bases for American B-5S2 flights in wartime and training routines for the 
supersecret F-117A Stealth fighters. In comments deeply distressing to America’s al- 
lies, Dugan advocated bombing Iraqi cities—including downtown Baghdad—and 
said, “I don’t expect to be concerned” about political constraints. 








Cheney’s tongue is as sharp as his mind; he fires Dugan for indiscretion 


But Dugan's biggest sin, in Cheney's eyes, was references to Isracl’s contri- 
bution to the U.S. military effort. Dugan said that Israel had supplied the U.S. 
with its latest high-tech, superaccurate missiles, and that based on Jerusalem's 
advice that Saddam is a “one-man show,” the U.S. had devised a plan to decap- 
itate the Iraqi leadership—beginning with Saddam, his family, his personal 
guard and his mistress. Such targeting, Cheney was quick to point out, not only 
is political dynamite but also “is potentially a violation” of a 1981 Executive 
Order signed by President Ronald Reagan flatly banning any U.S. involvement 
in assassinations. 

Cheney also deplored Dugan’s arrogant assumption that the Army and Navy 
would be relegated to secondary roles as the Air Force won the war all by itself, and 
what the defense chief saw as Dugan’s misplaced disdain for Iraqi military capabili- 
ty. Without any hesitation, Cheney picked up the phone and got President Bush’s 
approval for firing Dugan. In yet further evidence of how he runs the Pentagon, the 
Defense Secretary's next call was to Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman Colin Powell, 
advising—but not asking—him of the decision to fire Dugan. National Security 
Adviser Brent Scowcroft tried to defuse Dugan's comments by noting that “the 
general is not in the chain of command,” but Iraq did not seem to need mollifying. 
The general’s statement, announced Radio Baghdad, “will neither shake the leaves 
of Iraqi palm trees nor waken a sleeping girl.” 

Cheney appointed Pacific Air Force General Merrill McPeak as Dugan’s suc- 
cessor and declared the affair at an end. Perhaps, But after reading General Du- 
gan’s scenario, America’s allies may remain nervous about what other unilateral 
military adventures rest in the Pentagon’s safes. | —By Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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All Power to the President 





| t was a classic Gorbachev performance. 
After allowing the national parliament 
to wrangle all week long over the merits of 
various plans to renovate the economy, the 
Soviet President decided he had heard 
enough debate from the toilworn legisla- 
| tors. Late on Friday afternoon Deputy 
Yuri Golik, a close Gorbachev ally, pro- 
posed, without prior discussion, a resolu- 
tion that would give the President almost 
total power to overhaul the enfeebled 
economy by decree. 

After several liberals rose to condemn 
the plan as dictatorial, Gorbachev took to 
the podium. Banging the lectern with his 
palm, his face scarlet with determination, he 
expressed his exasperation with those who 
dawdled while the economy went up in 
flames. “We're in a very dangerous situa- 
tion,” he said, “Let’s not kid ourselves .. . I 
ask you for the authority to act.” He fin- 
ished to whoops of applause punctuated 
with shouts of “Let’s do it!” There was no 
quorum in the hall, so no vote could be tak- 
en. But given the enthusiastic response to 
Gorbachev's oration, the proposition 
seemed almost certain to pass when the Su- 
preme Soviet resumes its debate this week. 

For the moment, Gorbachev's high- 
drama act has quieted complaints that the 
President himself is as guilty as anyone else 
of dithering amid the economic crisis. 





lines today.” 
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It would seem a bizarre monologue almost anywhere else, 
but not in the Soviet Union. Though comrades have stood in line 
ever since strains of the /nternationale 


As parliament deadlocks over economic policy, an indecisive 
Gorbachev asks for the right to decide 


Though he says he favors 
the most radical plan be- 
fore the parliament, a 
scheme that would de- 
molish socialism and cre- 
ate a full-bodied market 
system within 500 days, 
Gorbachev insists on re- 
jecting one of the propos- 
al’s fundamental provi- 
sions: the devolution of 
key economic powers to 
the 15 republics. More- 
over, he suggested last 
week that the privatiza- 
tion of land, perhaps the 
most important aspect of 
the plan, be placed on a 
referendum for voters to 
decide. The procedure 
for balloting could take 
as long as six months to organize, postpon- 
ing and perhaps dooming the entire reform 
package should the public, which is ambiv- 
alent about private property, reject the 
proposition. 

Under the pending resolution, the 
President would gain authority to issue or- 
ders on everything from wage hikes to 
property ownership. Though his pro- 
nouncements would be subject to a veto by 
the 542-member parliament, that body is 


Remember the Good Old Lines? 


“A h, the romantic lines of my youth,” 


Moscow housewife. “We would line up at Sokolniki Park 
to see the first American exhibition, where Khrushchev debated 
Nixon. Or at the Pushkin Museum to sce paintings by Fernand 
Léger. What wonderful times we had! Not like in these horrible 


sighs a middle-aged 





Rallying for the 500-Day Plan 


so indecisive that Gorbachev would have 
plenty of leeway. 

Whether he would take advantage of it 
is another issue. Gorbachev has said that 
private property should play “only a rather 
limited role in society as a whole” —hardly 
an endorsement of a principle many econ- 
omists believe is critical 
to curing the economy. 
What's more, Gorbachev 
has been reluctant to use 
the special powers he al- 
ready has. Granted by 
the parliament earlier 
this year, they enable 
him to issue mandates 
with binding force on 
practically any subject. 

Now, however, the 
pressure on Gorbachev 
to do something dramat- 
ic is greater than ever. In 
parliament, Abel Agan- 
begyan, one of Gorba- 
chev’s favorite econo- 
mists, asserted that “the 
economic situation in the 
country is catastrophic.” 
The leading scapegoat 
| for the troubles is Prime Minister Nikolai 

Ryzhkov, whose own proposed remedy is a 
go-slow package that preserves much of 
the center’s control over the economy. 
Led by Moscow Mayor Gavril Popov, some 
40,000 demonstrators marched in the capi- 
tal last weck demanding Ryzhkov’s resig- 
nation. The parliament of the Russian Re- 
public, which accounts for half the Soviet 
Union’s population, seconded the motion 
| ina resolution approved 154 to 1. 





Square, the queues are longer and crankier these days, thanks to 
chronic shortages. Biding one’s time to buy soap or bread has be- 
come the form of public life most readily available to the masses. 
Soviets spend so much time waiting that the lines have generated 
a culture all their own: part rumor mill, information exchange, 


social club and town meeting. 


first wafted over Red fumes. “ 
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Political debates begin there. Outside one of only three auto- 
mobile dealerships in all of Moscow, a tall uniformed general 
I have to line up six times at this same window to have 
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The leading scapegoat for the economic crisis, Prime Minister Ryzhkov is under great pressure to resign for urging conservative reforms 


In an interview with TIME, Ryzhkov 
was remarkably frank about the possibility 
that he might resign. “To resign today,” he 
said, “would mean that we have to choose a 
whole new government. Does the country 
really need that right now?” Asked his 
opinion about a proposal to let Gorbachev 
rule the country with his Cabinet of minis- 
ters, Ryzhkov replied, “Maybe someday 
we will adopt an American system of gov- 
ernment, but it is too early for this.” 


my car registered,” says he. “Lenin said, ‘Socialism is inventory,’ 


but surely not this kind of inventory.” 


“Inventory is socialism,” retorts an unshaven man ahead. 


“Hence all this crap.” 





While distancing himself from Ryzh- 
kov, Gorbachev has refused to sack him 
At one point, Ryzhkov threatened to re- 
sign if parliament approved a proposal he 
could not “believe in.” Later the Prime 
Minister endorsed the idea of giving Gor- 
bachev almost single-handed control of the 
economy, though that would seriously un- 
dermine his own authority 

With or without a new set of preroga- 
tives, Gorbachev and the entire central 


government are skating on the rim of irrel- 
evancy as far as economic policy goes. Al- 
ready the Russian parliament, under Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin, has voted to begin 
implementing the 500-Day Plan on Oct. 1, 
regardless of which way Moscow goes. The 
other republics, many of which desire eco- 
nomic sovereignty more than anything 
else, will be eagerly looking on. ~By Lisa 
Beyer. Reported by James Carney and Paul 
Hofheinz/ Moscow 


wedded bliss and two children prove that some marriages are 


made not in heaven but in line 


rhe trendiest queue these days is the one outside McDon- 





“But this is perestroika now,” objects a young man. “Things 
must change, mustn't they?” 

“Must they indeed!” snorts the unkempt philosopher. “Pere- 
stroika is an everlasting process.” 

lhe general replies with a muttered obscenity 

Lasting enmities have been born in queues, as have fast 
friendships. Nikolai and Lena met as students while waiting for a 
table in a popular café. They never got inside, but 20 years of 
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ald’s in Pushkin Square. The three-hour wait for a glimpse of life 
abroad—which is more precious than the Big Macs them- 
selves—has supplanted such cultural diversions as visiting the 
Bolshoi, which is usually either closed or touring abroad anyway. 
On a recent Sunday, a troupe of young actors staged a skit for 
waiting patrons in the McDonald's line. Thus the performers 
were fulfilling the oft-stated but little-realized communist goal 
of bringing culture to the masses by going to where the masses 


can always be found — By Yuri Zarakhovich/In Line in Moscow 
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Tolling the 
Death Knell 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn urges 
the swift breakup of the union 





he debate was torrid, the issue mo- 

mentous. But even in the midst of last 
week’s parliamentary debate over the 
country’s economic destiny, many Soviet 
lawmakers could not tear their eyes from 
the newspapers in their laps. Here was 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, the exiled dissi- 
dent, writing a polemic about the nation’s 
current crisis in the pages of nothing less 
than Komsomolskaya Pravda (circ. 22 mil- 
lion), the mouthpiece of the Young Com- 


also printed in Literaturnaya Gazeta (4.5 
million), which only five years ago berated 
its author as “that vile scum of a traitor.” 
In recent years Soviet officials have 
permitted the publication of some of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s earlier writings. But no major 
new works have appeared in the Soviet 
Union since the master of Russian letters 
was banished for treason in 1974. And nev- 





Gorbachev's Sovict Union. 

Judging that at last it was possible to 
publish practically anything in his home- 
land, Solzhenitsyn finally spoke out from 
his home in Cavendish, Vt. Opening his 
piece with the potent words “The death 
knell has sounded for Communism,” he 
dismissed the years of “noisy perestroika”’ 
as a waste that brought about an “ugly, 
fake, election system” with just one goal: 
preserving the Communists’ power. Argu- 
ing that the Soviet empire “sucks all juices” 
from the Russian heartland, Solzhenitsyn 
called for the creation of a Slavic state 
comprising the republics of Russia, the 
Ukraine, Belorussia and the northern 
parts of Kazakhstan, which is mostly popu- 
| lated by Russians. The other republics, he 
wrote, should secede or be cut off. 

Solzhenitsyn’s plea will please some se- 


sian Union” would hold little appeal for in- 
dependence-minded Ukrainians. The 
article may also liberate him from his repu- 
tation as an advocate of authoritarianism. 
Though he maintained that democracy 
must grow “from the bottom up,” he clear- 
ly endorsed the system. He cautioned, 
however, against excessive Western influ- 
ence, decrying “degraded pop, mass cul- 
ture [and] vulgar fashions.” 

Would he go back? Two of his condi- 
tions have now been met: restoration of his 
citizenship and access to his works for So- 
viet citizens. Among his outstanding de- 
mands is that the treason charges against 
him be formally dropped. But given today’s 
climate it is conceivable that the author's 
next dateline might be Moscow. a 





munist League. The 16,000-word text was | 


er before has Solzhenitsyn written about 


cessionists, though his concept of a “Rus- | 
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America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Japan and the Vision Thing 


TOKYO 

rime Minister Toshiki Kaifu is apprehensive about his scheduled meeting with 

George Bush in New York City this week. Both men know that many Ameri- 
cans want Japan to play a larger role in the Persian Gulf. After the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait, Kaifu’s government dithered for nearly a month before offering $1 billion 
to help finance the multilateral response. “Contemptible tokenism!,” harrumphed 
Senator John McCain, an Arizona Republican. The U.S. ambassador in Tokyo, 
Michael Armacost, was more diplomatic, but just as tough. Two weeks ago, Kaifu 
raised the figure to $4 billion—serious money but eminently affordable for a coun- 
try whose GNP rings up almost that much every 12 hours. 

The real issue is not so much the dollar amount as the nature of the Japanese 
contribution. So far it’s all treasure and no blood, all soft power and no hard. Left 
to its own instincts, Japan’s sole instrument of security policy would be its check- 
book. That isn’t good enough in a world menaced by the likes of Saddam Hussein. 
The burden to be shared in the gulf is not just financial cost; it is also mortal risk. If 
US., Saudi, Egyptian, British and other soldiers die in the desert, Japan’s billions 
will have bought more resentment than 
gratitude from its partners. 

The Japanese justify keeping their 
military personnel out of harm’s way by 
citing their “peace constitution,” which 
the U.S. imposed after World War II 
and which restricts the carefully named 
Self-Defense Forces to the home is- 
lands and territorial waters. Still, some 
of Kaifu’s advisers believe the govern- 
ment could send communications and 
logistics experts, even minesweepers to 
the crisis zone. Last week, in an effort 
to blunt the criticism that Japan is 
wimping out, the Foreign Ministry dis- 
patched a small team of volunteer 
medics to Saudi Arabia and promised 
more may follow. Others advocate dis- 
patching combat units under United 
Nations authority. However, Japanese 
officials worry that even strictly non- 
offensive deployments would arouse 
anxiety among their neighbors in Asia. 

An Indonesian diplomat in Tokyo 
dismisses this concern as exaggerated and self-serving. “Sure, we remember the 
militarism and imperialism associated with the Rising Sun in the ’30s and ’40s,” he 
says. “But this is the "90s, and the threat is Saddam and his ilk. The Japanese are 
using our hang-ups as a cover for their own.” 

Scizaburo Sato, a foreign policy analyst and adviser to former Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone, agrees. “The talk of constitutional constraints and demons of 
the past is all one big alibi,” he says. “We mustn’t miss a golden opportunity to 
prove we recognize our responsibilities.” 

Part of the problem is that Japan has its own trouble with “the vision thing.” 
Despite its status as an economic superpower, the country suffers from global paro- 
chialism. The closest approximation of a grand strategy is the goal of keeping the 
world safe for Japanese exports and investments. The political system depends, 
sometimes to the point of paralysis, on consensus. The prime ministership has rare- 
ly been a bully pulpit, especially in recent years. After a massive stock-trading scan- 
dal, the shoguns of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party chose Kaifu in 1989 not just 
because he was untainted. He was untested and unthreatening as well, a caretaker 
who would be easy to push around and eventually to push aside. 

Earlier this year Kaifu showed signs of being a lot better than that. Demonstrat- 
ing unexpected skill and boldness, he engineered major progress in trade talks with 
the U.S. This week he could advance both his own standing and his country’s by 
bringing more than just his checkbook to his meeting with Bush. 2 


Kaifu: he needs more than a checkbook 
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Airlines through Memphis. No 
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in on-time performance. When 

it comes to making a connection, 
other airports can't compare with 
Memphis, where connecting time 
is as short as 25 minutes. And 
we fly you to over 200 cities 
where you do business in the U.S 
So call your travel agent or 
Northwest at 1-800-225-2525 
You'll soon be breathing easier 
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To NY K EMPLIN is an autoworker who recalls sitting down 
with management every few years to argue the fine points of contract language. | 
Now he sits down with management every day, over lunch, and argues baseball, 
Hondas and why the barbecue sauce isn't hotter. Here, he discusses partnership, 


the very heart of a brand new car company called Saturn. 


(€.. Okay, let’s be straight about this. 
You couldn't say labor and management have had 
the rosiest of relationships. We've had our share 
of knockdown-dragouts over the years. So it kind 
of feels like we're on a new frontier here. 





We don’t have time clocks. Nobody wears 
ties. It’s hard to tell engineers from technicians, 
and, you know, it doesn’t seem to matter. It’s just 
labor and management on the same team. 





Of course, you can’t just bring a group of 
people together and expect them to start right in 
| and work that way. 

One thing we do, as a team-building 
exercise, is each of us straps on mountaineering 
gear, climbs up a pole and jumps off. 

People ask,“What does jumping off a forty- 
foot pole have to do with building a car?’ 

Well, ?m the kind of guy who doesn’t even 
want to stand on a chair. But there I was, forty 
feet up, and four people holding a rope are 
keeping me from breaking my neck. Two 
assembly line technicians, an engineer 
and a finance guy. 

That’s when it really hits you what 
Saturn means when they talk about Pag 
partnership. "Cause you know it fh 
won't be a very pleasant landing if only a 
» couple of people are doing their job. 

! Funny, the things you have to go through 
to build a better car....9) 


A DIFFERENT KIND Of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND Of CAR. 
ur new 


sedans and coupe, please call us at 1-800-522-5000. 





If you'd like to know more about Saturn, and on 








Interplak cleans circles around 
your ordinary toothbrush. 


The Interplak” Home Plaque 
Removal Instrument is one of the 
most important advances in home 
dental care since the invention of 
the toothbrush. 

It doesn't look like an ordi- 
nary toothbrush. And it doesn't 
work like one. 

After using the Interplak 
instrument just once, you'll be 
able to feel the difference imme- 
diately. Your mouth will seem 
fresher. Cleaner. 

It cleans teeth nearly 
plaque-free. 

Clinical studies show that man- 
ual brushing removes only some of the 
plaque that builds up daily on your teeth. 

But those same studies show that 
the Interplak instrument cleans teeth 
nearly plaque-free and reduces gingivitis 
to improve the health of your gums. And 
the more plaque you remove, the more 
you reduce the risk of early gum disease 
and tooth decay. 

Nothing fights 
plaque better. 

Unlike manual and electric tooth- 
brushes that only clean back and forth, 

or up and 
down, our ten 
tufts of bristles 
~~ rotate 4200 
Interplak tufscean plaque rombetween ties a minute. 

teeth and under tbe gums. And they reverse 
their direction 46 times a second to 
literally scour off plaque and stimulate 
your gums. When the tufts reverse 
direction, the bristles extend fully 
to clean deep between teeth and 






y- 





under your gumline. And because 
the bristles are four times softer 
than the softest toothbrush, they're 
no more abrasive than manual 
brushing with toothpaste. 

Ask your dentist 

about the benefits. 

Dental professionals across 
the country have enthusiastically 
endorsed the Interplak instrument 
and they've recommended it to 
their patients. It's even accepted by 
the American Dental Association. 

It's easy to use, cordless, 
and it recharges itself every time 
you place it in its stand. Plus you 
can buy color-coded, interchangeable brush 
heads for the whole family. é 

The Interplak Home 
Plaque Removal Instrument, 
from Bausch & Lomb. 

A new way of brushing 
your teeth, with extraordi- $ 
nary results. 
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POLAND 
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The Man Who Did His Duty 
Jaruzelski, who is preparing to step down, is likely to be 
remembered better by historians than by his countrymen today 








ByJOHNBORRELL WARSAW 
e sits bolt upright, his hands folded 


H neatly on the oak table in front of him. 
A dark suit and subdued tie reinforce the 
image of a stern military man, someone just 
as capable of offering an interrogator no 
more than name, rank and serial number as 
he is of impassively handing down a tribu- 
nal’s verdict. Not even his eyes, hidden be- 
hind dark glasses, give anything away. 

That’s the kind of mental snapshot visi- 
tors carry away with them after meeting 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski. It is also the 
framed portrait that Poland’s President, 
who last week announced his willingness to 
step down, will bequeath to the nation. Eas- 
ily his country’s most controversial postwar 
political figure, Jaruzelski, 67, will leave of- 
fice even more of an enigma than when he 
first came to power nearly a decade ago. 

Vilified then as the man who imposed 
martial law in 1981 and outlawed the Soli- 
darity trade-union movement, Jaruzelski 
gazed calmly from the sidelines last year as 
the revolt against communism gathered 
steam. He acknowledged Solidarity’s clec- 
tion victory in June, and then won, with just 
asingle ballot to spare, a parliamentary vote 
for a six-year presidential term. “As Presi- 
dent, Jaruzelski has done practically every- 
thing that was expected of him,” says Pawel 
Ziolek, a spokesman of the Forum of a 
Democratic Right, a coalition group. 
“Which means he did nothing to disturb the 
process of dismantling the system.” 

But for most of his countrymen, Jaru- 
zelski remains stranded in a political no- 
man’s-land strewn with the detritus of his 
nation’s recent struggles. Was he a Mos- 
cow stooge back in 1981 or a Polish patriot 
making an unpopular move to prevent the 
bloodbath of a Soviet invasion? Was he as 
pivotal a political player during the 1980s 
as trade-union leader Lech Walesa, or was 
his just a walk-on part that will quickly fade 
in memory? 

It seems likely that historians will judge 
him more kindly than many of his contem- 
poraries do. He may even find his way into 
Poland’s pantheon of 20th century heroes, 
joining Walesa and Jozef Pilsudski as men 
who marched briskly to the tattoo of their 
times. “Some time will have to pass before 
Jaruzelski can be looked at by Poles in a 
completely objective way,” says Professor 
Adam Bromke of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. “But time may work to his credit.” 

Much of the judgment will rest on what 
actually happened in late 1981, when 
spreading unrest had made Poland almost 


ungovernable. Brezhnev was in power in 
Moscow, and the doctrine he had formu- 
lated allowed the Soviet Union to inter- 
vene militarily should its interests in East- 
ern Europe be threatened. It may be hard 
to imagine today, but nine years ago, the 
invasions of Hungary in 1956 and Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 were still powerful re- 
minders of Soviet resolve. 

Jaruzelski characteristically refuses to 
talk about the crucial weeks before he de- 
clared martial law on Dec. 13. Asked in a 
recent interview with TIME whether the 





ing three years of forced labor, he was 
struck by the snow blindness that later 
forced him to wear his famed tinted glass- 
es. Only in 1944 could Jaruzelski return to 
Poland, and only then as a recruit in a Pol- 
ish army put together by Stalin. 

Having lived through a nightmare, he 
went to some lengths to spare others. 
Climbing quickly through the military 
ranks after World War II, Jaruzelski was 
army chief of staff when Solidarity came 
into being in 1980 and became the Com 
munist Party leader the following year. 
His 1981 crackdown did not lead to witch 
hunts or secret trials, as the 1956 inva- 
sion did in Hungary. There was none of 
the petty vindictiveness of Czechoslova- 
kia’s Soviet-backed Communist clique. 
“He has always been a politician with 
bad cards who has tried to minimize the 
damage,” says Professor Jerzy Holzar, a 





The general picking mushrooms with his daughter Monica 





An enigma who is far more modest than Lech Walesa. 


Soviets would have invaded had he not 
cracked down, Jaruzelski replied almost 
peevishly, “I am asked that question all the 
time. I don’t think it would help for me to 
answer it now.” 

Yet his past in many ways personifies the 
abiding Polish dilemma born of geography 
and the hard knocks of history. Jaruzelski 
was 16 when Nazi Germany attacked Po- 
land in 1939, and he recalls vividly how, ona 
clear September day 51 years ago, he and his 
family crossed into Lithuania as refugees. “I 
thought then that the heavens had fallen in 
on me,” Jaruzelski recalls. “We were con- 
vinced that we would return home soon, 
that an English-French offensive would en- 
able the Polish army to go on fighting 
against the Germans. It was not to happen.” 


Instead, burdened with memories of 


dead horses on roadsides and German 
planes strafing the refugees, the teenager 
was deported to Siberia. It was there, dur- 
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historian at the University of Warsaw. 

Jaruzelski view himself as 
someone shaped by history, a proud vision 
borne out by one of his last acts in office. 
Instead of simply stepping down, he asked 
parliament last week to introduce a consti- 
tutional amendment shortening his six- 
year term of office. This way he can leave 
not as the leader who resigned under pres- 
sure but as the President whose term was 
reduced by an act of parliament. 

Walesa, his longtime opponent and the 
only candidate so far to declare for the 
presidential elections likely to be held in 
December, has far less modest views of 
himself, But whether he will ultimately be 
able to shape Poland’s fate any more than 
Jaruzelski did may depend less on his skills 
than on geopolitics. The Soviet bear may 
be hibernating, but the German eagle is 

| soaring in an ever widening economic gyre. 

With reporting by Tadeusz Kucharski/Warsaw 
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The Pilgrim’s 
Slow Progress 


Though De Klerk’s U.S. visit is 
symbolically important, he 
will find little succor abroad 


hen F.W. De Klerk took his oath of 

office one year ago, few predicted 
that the cautious and conservative lawyer 
would move so quickly toward ending the 
scourge of apartheid. But since then De 
Klerk has been cheered by blacks during a 
tour of Soweto and booed by right-wing 
white students at the University of 
Pretoria. 

De Klerk’s meeting with President 
Bush this week—the first such visit by a 
South African leader in 45 years—is the 
latest measure of how far he has brought 
his pariah nation, Bush invited De Klerk 
as a gesture to encourage reform; De 
Klerk welcomed the chance to put his 
best case forward, knowing that sanctions 
will not be lifted until he finally meets the 
various congressional requirements for 
doing so. 

Because De Klerk’s steps have been 
as substantive as they have been swift, 
he deserves respect when he pledges a 
new deal for the country’s 28 million 
blacks. Having freed Nelson Mandela, 
De Klerk has agreed to release hun- 
dreds of other political prisoners and 
has ended the state of emergency in 
much of the country. Most important, 





Trial by Fire 








James Seipei 


had an ironclad case. The national antiapartheid coalition 
did not hesitate, though. In February 1989, leaders of 
the United Democratic Front and the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions blamed Mandela for her gang's 





Cc onfronted by growing violence 
among blacks and stalled political 
talks with the government, Nelson Man- 
dela received another dispiriting blow 
last week. His wife Winnic is to be tried 
with seven other people for kidnapping 
and assaulting four young militants on 
Dec. 29, 1988. One of the victims, a 14- 
year-old antigovernment activist named 
James Seipei, who used the nom de 
guerre “Stompie Mocketsi,” was found 
stabbed to death eight days later. The 
four had fled the Mandela home after a 
dispute with members of the so-called 
Mandela United Football Club, who lived there. 
Although the youths were abducted by members of 
that club, the government was leery about charging her. 
Officials said privately they would not do so until they 
| 
| 





Seeking dialogue: De Klerk in Soweto 


he and his National Party have started 
down a road that made De Klerk’s pre- 
decessors tremble: toward negotiations 
on a new constitution that will finally 
enfranchise blacks. If everybody votes in 
the next election, this son of Afrikaner- 
dom could be the country’s last white 
President. 

Now that De Klerk has jump-started 
the negotiating process, the real question 
is whether he can engineer the final transi- 
tion of power. One of the main stumbling 
blocks will be reconciling, as Mandela has 
put it, “the demand for majority rule in a 
unitary state” with “the concern of white 
South Africa over this demand.” De 
Klerk’s proposal for power sharing is to es- 
tablish a constitutional mechanism that 
would safeguard “group rights,” which 
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sounds like a way of perpetuating privilege 
for the country’s 5 million whites. None- 
theless Mandela recently endorsed the 
idea that the first post-apartheid govern- 
ment would be a coalition of all major 
parties. 

A more serious obstacle, perhaps, is 
the escalating violence. For months De 
Klerk has proved unable to persuade 
Mandela and the African National Con- 
gress to hold peace talks with rival lead- 
er Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi on end- 
ing the black-against-black fighting that 
has taken more than 700 lives since mid- 
August. Although the A.N.c. may in- 
clude Buthelezi in talks with other black 
homeland leaders in October, Buthelezi 
has signaled that the discussions are not 
the direct talks with Mandela that he 
has been seeking for an end to the 
bloodshed. On the other hand, Mandela 
contends with some justification that 
right-wingers in De Klerk’s security 
forces are aiding Buthelezi and that the 
President has been reluctant to put a 
tighter leash on them. Last week he 
charged that De Klerk’s “Iron Fist” 
crackdown policies in the townships ig- 
nored the problem and that peaceful ne- 
gotiations were in jeopardy. 

Hope remains strong that the current 
talks about talks will end and real negotia- 
tions begin by early 1991. Yet in the ab- 
sence of a new constitutional order, De 
Klerk will have to face the white electorate 
again in 1994. He may thus feel increasing- 
ly pressured by party hard-liners to revert 
to the ways of Pretoria’s repressive past if 
violence bogs down the process of recon- 
ciliation and seriously threatens white 
security. |—By Scott MacLeod/Johannesburg 





“reign of terror” and called on activists to shun her, 
Since Nelson’s release from prison last February, his wife 
has been effectively rehabilitated by his prestige. In August 


now 


death, that 


the negotiations. 


she was appointed head of the A.N.c.’s social-welfare depart- 
ment, a move that produced protests inside the organization. 
That same month Jerry Richardson, “coach” of the Mandela 
football club, was sentenced to death for Seipei’s murder. 
During his trial, the three surviving youths testified that Win- 
nie beat them with her fists and a whip. She was trying to force 
them to claim that the white Methodist minister with whom 
they had taken refuge had sexually abused them, they said. 
Winnie denies the charges. “At least I will be able to stand a 
proper trial,” she said, “and 
clear my name properly.” 
The government must 
feel certain of win- 
ning its case. But if it 
does, and Winnie is sen- 
tenced to prison or—as 
is technically possible—to 
would 
longer be just a compli- 
cation. It could trigger 
enough anger to destroy S 
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Familiarity with regional situations is the 
precondition for offering the right insurance 
cover for every risk. Allianz is at home in 
39 countries all over the world, For 100 years 
comprehensive technical and financial 
resources have made Allianz a proven 
partner for business, 

Chance has played no role in making 
us the leader in the demanding European 


market. Nowadays, Allianz insures major 


industrial and technical projects all over 
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An hour out on the track could help you 
understand what it’s like to use a StarWriter. 


Get your adrenaline flowing. With the revolutionary new Bubble-Jet 
Canon StarWriter'* 80—the first personal wordprocessor to print at light 
ning speeds up to 160 characters per second. Ready for more thrills? / 
This breakthrough non-impact technology also delivers high- 
resolution printing. A dazzling range of built-in type styles, 
sizes and fonts. Scientific symbols, graphic effects, and 
over 20 foreign languages. Plus an on-line Help key that 
insures a very easy ride. And all in one virtually silent 
and very portable unit 

Canon introduces StarWriter. Why should race 
car drivers have all the fun? 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


New Tack on 
The Bases 


The prelude to the latest round 
of talks on the future of the 
huge U.S. Navy and Air Force 
bases in the Philippines was 
routine: communist insurgents 
blew up a Voice of America 
transmitter, while right-wing 
military rebels were blamed for 
detonating a bomb at a Manila 
bank. 

But when the two sides fi- 
nally sat down together at the 
Central Bank building in the 
capital, U.S. negotiator Rich- 
ard Armitage offered a new 
tack. Instead of focusing on 


LIBERIA 


Truce Under 
Pressure 


After nine months and more 
than 5,000 deaths, the civil war 
in Liberia sputters on. The U.S. 
had hoped the capture of Presi- 
dent Samuel Doe by insurgents 
and his death two weeks ago 
would immediately lead to ne- 
gotiations among rival rebels 
Prince Yormie Johnson and 
Charles Taylor, the remnants of 
Doe’s loyal soldiers, and troops 
from a five-nation West African 
peacekeeping force. 

Visiting the area last week, 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of 








Washington's inability to pay 
more than the current $481 mil- 
lion a year in rent, Armitage de- 
clared, “The days of a very large 
presence of U.S. sailors and air- 
men in the Philippines are com- 
ing to an end, What remains for 
us to determine is the rate at 
which this presence will be 
reduced.” 

The new USS. tactic is to 
play for time: Armitage argued 
for a 10-year phase-down and 
continued U.S. access to Clark 
air base and Subic Bay naval 
base. In reply, Manila’s negoti- 
ators called for the return of 
Clark by late next year, after 
which the Aquino government 
says it hopes to turn the facility 
into a civilian airport. . 





+ 





Rebels evacuate patients from an abandoned hospital near Monrovia 


State Herman Cohen told 
Johnson and Taylor that the 
U.S. would sever relations with 
Liberia unless a truce was de- 
clared. Taylor, head of the 
10,000-member National Patri- 
otic Front of Liberia, took the 
hint and announced a unilateral 
cease-fire. But the prospect for 
fruitful negotiations remains 
dim: Taylor declared that his 
“government” was the only le- 
gitimate one and that he would 


| “fight any attempt to install an- 


other one.” The truce should at 
least afford some breathing 
space for the five-nation West 
African contingent, which has 
suffered from a confused chain 
of command. = 











Anti-U.S. protest: riot police disperse demonstrators in Manila 





Taking 
Revenge 


Sir Peter Terry was doing a 
crossword puzzle in a_ back 
room in his house in the Staf- 
fordshire village of Milford 
when a gunman opened fire 
through a rear window, wound- 
ing him nine times. The attack 
left Terry with extensive inter- 
nal injuries —as well as two bul- 
lets lodged less than an inch 
from his brain. 

The following day, with Ter- 


FRANCE 


Have Faith, 
Save Water 


For more than a century, Ro- 
man Catholics have flocked to 
the shrine at Lourdes to pray 
and bathe in the sacred waters 
of the grotto spring, Five mil- 
lion pilgrims are expected to 
visit this year, enriching the 
town by nearly $400 million. So 
many faithful are coming, in 
fact, that a holy-water shortage 
has developed. For the first 
time in its history, Lourdes is 
rationing the blessed potion. 
Lourdes officials suggest 
that the shortage may even be a 
blessing in disguise. “It’s a good 
opportunity to explain to peo- 
ple that you don’t just come to 
Lourdes to drink the water or 
get dunked,” said spokesman 
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ry in stable condition, the Irish 
Republican Army claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack. Its 
grievance was no mystery. Ter- 
ty had been governor of Gibral- 
tar in 1988 when three LR.A. 
guerrillas were shot and killed 
there in an ambush that was 
staged by British agents. The 
1.R.A. members had been spot- 
ted parking a car that was mis- 
takenly thought to contain a 
bomb. London claims that the 


LR.A. rebels, who were un- 
armed, were shot when the 
agents believed their own lives 
were at risk. . 


Loic Bondu, “What's important 
is the act and personal conver- 
sion. Faith isn’t found in water 
alone.”’ Nor, town officials 
might be praying, istourism. # 





Pilgrims tapping holy water 
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Khrushchev’s 


Secret Tapes 


Ousted from power in 1964, Nikita Khru- 
shchev became a nonperson, living out his last 
seven years under virtual house arrest in the 
village of Petrovo-Dalneye, on the outskirts of 
Moscow. To keep himself going but also to 
make sure that his side of the story survived, 
Khrushchev dictated hundreds of hours of 
reminiscences. Many of the tapes were smug- 
gled to the West, and Little, Brown published 
two volumes of memoirs: Khrushchev Re- 
members in 1970 and Khrushchev Remem- 
bers: The Last Testament in 1974. 

Khrushchev’s relatives and friends feared, 
however, that the former Kremlin ruler had 
sometimes gone too far in fulminating against 
the shortcomings of the Soviet system, de- 
nouncing political figures who were still alive 
and exposing what the authorities would con- 
sider state secrets. So, to avert reprisals, 
they held back some of the tapes. 

Last year—with the Soviet Union officially 
willing as never before to hear the often ugly 
truth about its past, with Mikhail Gorbachev 
emulating some of Khrushchev’s reforms and 
with the “special pensioner” of Petrovo- 
Dalneye undergoing a posthumous rehabilita- 
tion—TIME acquired the missing tapes. It was 
no wonder they had been kept secret: in 
them, Khrushchev sheds startling new light 
on Stalin’s complicity in the murder that 
launched the savage purges of the 1930s; on 
a secret overture to Adolf Hitler’s Nazi regime 
during World War II; and on Fidel Castro’s 
apocalyptic recklessness during the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962. 

What follows is excerpted from Khru- 
shchev Remembers: The Glasnost Tapes, to 
be published in October by Little, Brown. 


By NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 


y time has passed. I’m very tired. I'm at 

the age when I have nothing before me 

but the past. My future is only to go to 

my grave. | am not afraid of death. In 

fact, I want to die. My situation is so 

dull and boring. But I do want this op- 
portunity to express my opinion one last time. 

My generation has lived through revolution, civil war, 
the transition from capitalism to socialism, the Great Patri- 
otic War, the development and strengthening of socialism. 
I was lucky enough to be part of the process, from the 
smallest cell of our party organization right on up to the 
Politburo, and to have been involved in our country’s social 
and political reconstruction [he uses the word perestroika]. 

Based on the most progressive of theories, Marxism- 
Leninism, we followed a complicated path that included 
mistakes and outrages—some deliberate, some innocent. 
For those, let our descendants forgive us. 

I'm not suggesting that what I have to say is the final 
truth. No, let history be the judge. Let the people decide. 





Death in Leningrad 





The story of Sergei Kirov’s murder helps draw back the 
curtain on how the meat grinder of the purges got started. 
First, though, I must describe the atmosphere of those 
times—the early days, before a petty bourgeois mentality 
began to take over the party. Those were romantic times. 
We gave no thought to dachas and fancy clothes. All our 
time was spent on work. 

When I attended the 17th Party Congress in 1934, we 
were told that only six people at the congress [out of 1,966] 
had cast votes against Stalin. Years later, it emerged that 
actually the figure was more like 260, which is incredible if 
you take into account Stalin’s position and his vanity. 

Stalin knew perfectly well who might have voted against 
him—certainly not the likes of Khrushchev, who had risen 
through the ranks under Stalin and who deified him. No, 
Stalin understood that it was the old cadres from Lenin’s 
time who were displeased with him. 

During the 17th Congress, a party secretary from the 
North Caucasus went to see Kirov, the Leningrad party 
chief, and said, confidentially, “There's talk among the old 
cadres that the time has come to replace Stalin with some- 
one who will treat those around him with more decency. 
The people in our circle say you should be made the Gen- 
eral Secretary.” 





i) 1990 by Little, Brown and Company (Inc.). Translation ©1990 by Jerrold L. Schecter 














Kirov went to Stalin and told him everything. Stalin lis- 
tened and replied simply, “Thank you, Comrade Kirov,” 

In late 1934, Leonid Nikolayev, a disgruntled ex- 
Bolshevik, showed up outside the Smolny Institute in Len- 
ingrad, where Kirov’s office was located. Nikolayev was ar- 
rested, probably because he looked suspicious. He was 
searched and found to be carrying a gun. Yet he was set 
free. The only conclusion is that he was released on orders 
from higher-ups in the same organization who had sent 
him to commit a terrorist act. A short time afterward, Ni- 
kolayev penetrated Smolny and shot Kirov as he was com- 
ing up the stairway. Kirov’s body- 
guard had lagged behind. 

Later there was a rumor that 
Stalin demanded that Nikolayev be 
brought before him. Nikolayev fell 
to his knees, said he had acted on 
orders and begged for mercy. May- 
be he figured he would be allowed 
to live because he had only carried 
out his mission. He was a fool. For 
the mission to remain secret, he 
had to be exterminated. And so he was. 

Something else I know. When Stalin came to Lenin- 
grad to investigate Kirov’s murder, he ordered the commis- 
sar who had been personally responsible for guarding Ki- 
rov that day brought to him for interrogation. The truck 
taking him to see Stalin crashed, and the commissar was 
killed. 

Much later, there was an attempt to find and question 
the people who were escorting the commissar 
at the time of the accident. They had all been 
shot. I suggested looking for the driver. Fortu- 
nately, he was alive. He told us there hadn't 
been a serious accident at all, just a dented 
fender, But he did recall hearing a thump in 
the back of the covered truck. That was the end 
of the commissar. 

I have no doubt that Stalin was behind the 
plot. Kirov had turned the Leningrad party or- 
ganization into a good, active group. He was 
very popular, so a blow aimed at him would 
hurt the party and the people, That’s probably 
why he was marked for sacrifice: his death pro- 
vided a pretext for shaking up the country, 
alarming the people so that they would accept 
the terror and let Stalin get rid of the undesira- 
bles and “enemies of the people.” 

Stalin started by crushing the Old Bolshe- 
viks, then broadened the purge to annihilate 
the flower of our party, our army, our intelli- 
gentsia and ordinary people. 

I came under suspicion on two occasions. 
During the period when members of the Com- 
intern, or Communist International, started 
disappearing into the meat grinder, the Polish 
representatives were virtually all arrested and 
shot as enemy agents. I came to Moscow from 
the Ukraine for a Central Committee meeting. 
Nikolai Yezhov, chief of the secret police, and 
I were standing around, and Stalin came over. 
He shoved his finger into my shoulder and said, 
“What's your name?” 

“Comrade Stalin,” I said in surprise, “I'm 
Khrushchev.” 

“No, you're not,” said Stalin brusquely. 
“Someone's told me that you're really named 





“Comrade Stalin,” 

I said in surprise, 
“Tm Khrushchev.” 
“No, you're not,” 
said Stalin brusquely. 
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so-and-so.” I can’t remember the Polish name he men- 


tioned, but it was completely new to me. 

“How can you say that, Comrade Stalin?” I replied. 
“My mother is still alive. You can ask her. You can check at 
the plant where I worked, or in my village of Kalinovka in 
Kursk.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I’m just telling you what I heard 
from Yezhov.” 

Yezhov started to deny saying any such thing. Stalin 
then called Georgi Malenkov, who was at that time in 
charge of cadres for the Moscow party organization, as his 
witness, saying now that he was the 
one who had told him that I was real- 
ly a Pole. Malenkov too denied he 
had said anything of the kind. The 
hunt for Poles had reached the point 
that Stalin was ready to turn Russians 
into Poles! 

Another time, Stalin asked me to 
come to the Kremlin. His face was, as 
usual, absolutely expressionless. He 
looked at me and said, “You know, 
Antipov has been arrested.” Nikolai Antipov was a promi- 
nent politician from Leningrad. 

“No, I didn’t know,” I answered. 

“Well,” said Stalin, “he had some evidence against 
you.”” He was staring into my eyes with that blank look 
of his. 

I stared back, at first not knowing what to say. Then I 
answered, “I don’t know anything about the whole busi- 


Stalin purged the flower of the party and twice threatened Khrushchev 
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ness. But I do know that Antipov could not offer any evi- 
dence against me, because we've had only a nodding 
acquaintance.” 

I think Stalin was trying to read something in my 
eyes. Whatever he saw there gave him no reason to sus- 
pect any link between me and Antipov. If he’d somehow 
got the impression that I was trying to hide something, 
well, the world might soon have learned about a new en- 
emy of the people. 


A Visitor from Berlin 


In the early hours of Aug. 24, 1939, Stalin was in a good 
mood. He told me that Joachim von Ribbentrop, the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, had come the previous day with a 
draft treaty on friendship and nonaggression for us to sign. 
Stalin was elated. “Hitler wants to trick us,” he said, “but I 
think we've got the better of him.” 

He said the document we had signed would give us a 
free hand toward Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia 
and Finland. The fate of those countries would be up to us. 
Germany would be out of the picture. 

All this was very much to our advantage. I want 
to acknowledge this straightforwardly. The access we 
gained to the Baltic Sea significantly improved our stra- 
tegic situation because it deprived the Western powers 
of a foothold that they might have used against us in the 
future. 

We'd been looking down the barrel of our enemy’s gun, 
and Hitler had given us a chance to get out of the way. That 
was our justification for the pact, and it’s still the way I see 
it today. 

Still, it was a very difficult step to take. Here we were — 
communists, antifascists, people who were philosophically 
opposed to Hitler—suddenly joining forces with him in this 
war. Stalin thought he was buying time. The treaty 
wouldn't save us from a German attack —it would only give 
us a chance to catch our breath. The day he signed the pact 
with Ribbentrop, Stalin said, “Well, for the time being at 
least, we've deceived Hitler” —showing he understood the 
inevitability of war. 

When Hitler moved with such lightning speed against 
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By joining forces with Hitler, Stalin thought he was buying time for his woefully unprepared country 





France in 1940, it was clear that the war in the West was a 
rehearsal for one in the East. Stalin was extremely nervous. 
Even in normal times he had the habit of pacing during a 
meeting. On this occasion, he was racing around, cursing 
like a cabdriver. He cursed the French and the English. 
How could they allow Hitler to roll over them this way? 
Now it was our turn. Stalin understood that. 

No one with an ounce of political sense should buy the 
idea that we were caught flat-footed by a treacherous sur- 
prise assault. Yet to this day some of Stalin’s lackeys are 
trying to whitewash his failure to prepare us adequately by 
saying Hitler fooled us by breaking the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop Pact. 

I remember coming to see Stalin at the beginning of the 
war at the High Command Headquarters on Myasnitskaya 
Street. He was by then a sack of bones in a gray tunic. He 
asked me, “How’s it going?” 

“Badly,” I replied. “We've got no weapons.” 

Stalin answered slowly, in a low voice. “Well, every- 
one talks about how smart Russians are. Look how 
smart we are now.” On another occasion, carly in the 
war, he said, “Lenin left us a state and we turned it to 
shit.” 

As an illustration of how desperate he was, Stalin tried 
to make a very secret approach to Hitler during the war. I 
think it was in 1942. Stalin wanted to reach an agreement 
that would let the Germans keep the territory they occu- 
pied in the Ukraine, Belorussia and even certain areas of 
the Russian Federation. One of our people was sent to Bul- 
garia and instructed to inform a German contact there that 
the Soviet Union was willing to make some territorial con- 
cessions. There was never any answer from Hitler, Appar- 
ently, he felt the Soviet Union’s days were numbered. Why 
enter into negotiations when everything was practically his 
anyway? 

Of course, Stalin would say that he was just stalling for 
time so that he could build up our forces and eventually win 
back what he had given away. But to gain time at the cost of 
such concessions! 

That was the Stalin I remember during the war. Yet 
after the victory, there he was, strutting around like a 
rooster, his chest puffed out and his nose sticking up in 
the sky. 
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I still feel the pain of these memories. I still experience 
an ache for the people of Russia. Those who shield Stalin 
from blame are nothing but ass kissers. 


Waging the Cold War 


As the struggle against German fascism came to an 
end, Stalin was confident that communists would come to 
power in much of Western Europe. When Charles de 
Gaulle visited Moscow in 1944, Stalin got very drunk and 
teased him by asking, “Are you going to arrest [the French 
Communist leader Maurice] Thorez?” Thorez was living in 
Moscow at the time, but he was planning to return to Paris 
after the defeat of the Germans. Stalin signed a Franco- 
Soviet treaty during De Gaulle’s visit, but he didn’t attach 
much importance to it. “When Thorez arrives on the 
scene,” he told us, “then the real work starts.” At that time 
the Communist Party in France was large and powerful 
enough to have real political influence. It also had arms 
caches from the war. 

Later, there was a similar situation in Italy. Palmiro To- 
gliatti, the Italian Communist leader, was ready to start an 
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armed insurrection. Stalin restrained Togliatti. He warned 
that an insurrection would be crushed by the American 
forces there. 

Still, we had our hopes. Just as Russia came out of the 
First World War, made the revolution and established So- 
viet power, so after the catastrophe of World War II, Eu- 
rope too might become Soviet. Everyone would take the 
path from capitalism to socialism. Stalin was convinced 
that postwar Germany would stage a revolution and create 
a proletarian state. Stalin wasn’t the only one who incor- 
rectly predicted this. All of us believed it. We had the same 
hopes for France and Italy. 

But events did not develop in our favor. The powerful 
economy of the U.S. prevented the devastated economies 
of the European countries from reaching the flash point of 
revolutionary explosion. Things did not happen the way we 
expected in accordance with Marxist-Leninist theory. Un- 
fortunately, all these countries stayed capitalist, and we 
ended up being disappointed. We concentrated on the 
consolidation of the gains of socialism in the fraternal 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

In 1948, after the victory of the proletariat and the 
overthrow of the reactionary leadership in Czechoslovakia, 


A Sudden 
Death 


[= Stalin’s wife Nadezhda Ser- 
geyevna Alliluyeva just before the 
end of her life in 1932. It was, I think, 
at the celebration for the October 
Revolution, There was a parade in 
Red Square, and Alliluyeva and | 
were standing next to cach other by 
the Lenin Mausoleum and talking. It 
was a cold, windy day. As usual, Stalin 
was wearing his military greatcoat. 
The upper button was left undone. 
She glanced at him and said, “My man 
didn’t wear his scarf again. He will 
catch cold and get sick.” I could tell 
from the way she said this that she was 
in her usual good humor. 

The next day Lazar Kaganovich, 
one of Stalin’s lieutenants, summoned 
the party secretaries for a meeting and 
said that Nadezhda Sergeyevna had 
died suddenly. I asked myself, “How 
can it be? I just talked to her. Such a 
beautiful woman.”” However, people 
sometimes just up and die. 

In a day or two, Kaganovich gath- 
ered the same group and said, “I’m 
speaking on Stalin’s behalf. He asked 
me to bring you together and tell you 
what really happened. She didn’t die 
naturally. She committed suicide.” He 
didn’t go into details, and we didn’t 
ask any questions. 

We buried her. Stalin seemed to 


ba ._. 
Stalin came home, and she was dead 
be suffering at the grave. I do not 
know how he felt on the inside, but 
outwardly he mourned. 

After Stalin’s death, the story of 
her death became known to me. Of 
course, this is not documented. Vla- 
sik, the chief of Stalin’s bodyguards, 
said that after the parade everybody 
went to [military commissar] Kliment 
Voroshilov’s big apartment for din- 
ner. After parades and that kind of 
thing they always went to the home of 
Voroshilov to cat. 

The marshal of the parade and 
some members of the Politburo went 
there directly from Red Square. Ev- 
eryone drank, as is usual in such cases. 
Finally, everyone left. So did Stalin. 
But he didn’t go home. 

It was late. Who knows what time 
it was. Nadezhda Sergeyevna got wor- 
ried, She started searching for him by 
phoning out to one of the dachas. She 
asked the duty officer, “Is Stalin 
there?” 
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Yes,” he answered, “Comrade 
Stalin is here.” 

“Who's there with him?” 

He named a woman. She was the 
wife of a military man named Gusev, 
who had also been present at the din- 
ner. When Stalin left, he took her with 
him. I was told she was very beautiful. 
So Stalin was sleeping with her there 
at the dacha and Alliluyeva learned 
about it from the duty officer. 

In the morning—I don’t know ex- 
actly when—Stalin came home and 
Nadezhda Sergeyevna was no longer 
alive. She didn’t leave a note, or 
if there was one, it was never revealed 
to us. 

Viasik later said, “That duty offi- 
cer was an inexperienced fool. She 
asked him, and he just told her 
everything.” 

Later there were rumors that may- 
be Stalin killed her. This side of the 
story is not clear, but the other side 
seems to be more certain. Vlasik was, 
after all, a bodyguard. 

I remember once coming to Sta- 
lin’s after Nadezhda’s death and see- 
ing a beautiful young woman with 
dark skin, She was from the Caucasus. 
When I entered, she disappeared like 
a mouse. I was told she was a tutor for 
Stalin’s children; but she was not there 
for long. Later she vanished. From 
something Lavrenti Beria, Stalin’s last 
police chief, said, | understood that 
she had appeared on the scene at his 
recommendation. Beria really knew 
how to pick these “tutors.” 
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Stalin was vacationing in the Crimea. Klement Gottwald, 
the Czechoslovak President, and his wife came for a visit. 
Stalin phoned and asked if I could come to the Crimea as 
soon as possible. “Gottwald is here and says he can’t get 
along without you. He absolutely demands that you come.” 
rhis was Stalin’s idea of humor. 

The next day I flew to Yalta. We met over meals. By then 
Stalin could not resist forcing liquor on people to get them 
drunk. Gottwald already had a fondness for drink, so Stalin 
didn’t have to work very hard at getting him drunk. I remem- 
ber Gottwald saying, “Comrade Stalin, why are your people 
stealing our technical secrets? They steal everything they 
can. We can see what's happening. It’s an insult to us, We 
have no secrets from you. If you need some new technology 
or advanced designs, just say so and we'll give them to you. 
That would be much better. We are fully prepared to be- 
come part of the Sovict Union. I am asking you, Comrade 
Stalin; let’s sign a treaty adding Czechoslovakia to the Sovict 
Union.” 

Stalin stopped him right there. “Well, anything is possi- 
ble,” he said vaguely. But in fact he categorically rejected 
the idea of Czechoslovakia’s joining the Soviet Union. | 
think he was right to do that. 

Unfortunately, Stalin was not always so sensible. Some 
time later, during another meeting with Gottwald, Stalin 
asked if the Soviet Union should move its troops into 
Czechoslovakia. The reason could have been simply that 
the cold war was gaining momentum. Truman was Presi- 
dent, and Stalin feared war with America. 

Gottwald answered, “Please, Comrade Stalin, anything 
but that! Under no circumstances should you send Soviet 
troops into our country. It would poison the well and create 
impossible difficulties for our own Communist Party.” 

Fortunately, Stalin was 
just probing. Thank goodness 
we didn’t move troops into 
Czechoslovakia—at least 
not on that rhe 
Czechoslovaks had the warm- 
est and the most brotherly 
feclings toward us, especially 
compared with the peoples of 
certain other countries. 

In 1955 we established 
the Warsaw Pact. Vyaches- 
lav Mikhailovich Molotov, 
the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was instructed to pre- 


occasion, 


pare some proposals for the 
organization. He came up 
with a list of member states 
that did not include Albania 
and the German Democrat- 
ic Republic 

“Why aren't these coun 
tries on the list?” Lasked him. 

Molotov answered that 
Albania was far away; it had 
no common border with the 
ULS.S.R. There was no way 
we could help Albania. As 
for the G.D.R., he threw the 
question back at us: “Why 
should we fight with the 
West over the G.D.R.?” 


“Castro totally failed to understand our purpose” 
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I was amazed, but I patiently tried to explain the matter 
to him. “Don’t you see, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, that if we 
form a military organization with some socialist countries 
but not the G.D.R. and Albania, we'll be sending a signal 
to our Western foes. We'll be telling them, to put it crudely, 
“You are allowed to eat up Albania and the G.D.R. 
We'd just be building up the appetite of the Western 
revanchists.” 

In the end all of us, Molotov included, favored having 
the G.D.R. and Albania join the Warsaw Pact. 

In 1956, when we were debating whether or not to use 
military force against the counterrevolution in Hungary, | 
had a sharp disagreement with another comrade, Anastas 
Ivanovich Mikoyan, which caused me genuine sadness. An- 
astas Ivanovich and I were very close. 

Neither he nor Mikhail Suslov, the senior party ideolo- 
gist, was at the meeting [at which the Soviet leaders decid- 
ed to crush the Hungarian revolution with tanks]. They 
were in Hungary, trying to deal with the situation that was 
developing there. Mikoyan flew home only after we'd 
made our decision. His apartment and mine were on the 
same floor. When I told him about our decision, he object- 
ed strenuously that armed intervention was not right and 
that it would undermine the reputation of our government 
and party. 

I replied, “The decision has already been made. Be- 
sides, I agree with it.” 

Anastas Ivanovich was quite agitated. He even threat- 
ened to do something to himself as a sign of protest—I 
don’t want to use his ominous words—something about 
ending it all. 

“That would be very stupid,” I told him. “I know that 
if you think about it, you'll sce the necessity for our 
decision.” Fortunately, he 
calmed down. We sent in 
our troops. Budapest put up 
quite a bit of resistance, but 
it was all over in a matter of 
days. 


Cuban Crisis 





I was haunted by the 
knowledge that the Ameri- 
cans could not stomach hav- 
ing Castro’s Cuba right next 
door to them. Sooner or lat- 
er the U.S, would do some- 
thing. It had the strength, 
and it had the means. As 
they say, might makes right 
How were we supposed to 
strengthen and reinforce 
Cuba? With diplomatic 
notes and TASS statements? 

The idea arose of placing 
our missile units in Cuba 
Only a narrow circle of peo- 
ple knew about the plan. We 
concluded that we 
send 42 missiles, each with a 
warhead of one megaton 
We picked targets in the 
U.S. to inflict the maximum 


could 
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When you make a call from a payphone, you're sometimes con 
nected to a company other than AT&T. But you can still connect 
to the friendly, helpful operators you expect from AT&T. Even 
if youre not at an AT&T phone 
TT Just dial 10+ATT+0 plus 

Dial 10 +A +0) the area code and number 
youre calling, and an AI&T Operator will assist you. In fact, 
nobody offers more operators to speed your calls through 
24 hours a day. 7 days a week. 365 days a year. 

Anywhere, anytime, we're 
there to help you 

So what do you have to do 
to get an AT&T Operator 
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For more information, call 
1 800 661-0661 Ext. 5316. 
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Beginning in October: 

a new season of stories from the 
nation’s past. See the heroes, 

the humble, and the all-too-human 
who are part of our heritage. 
Witness the great events. 

Travel to the bayous, to space- 

and to the home of the hot dog. 





It’s all on The American Experience, 
hosted by David McCullough. 


Mondays at 9 p.m." in most cities, 
on public television. 
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Here are 

some highlights 
from the 

new season 





Was the man 
who killed 
President Garfield 
insane — or just 
crazy like a fox? 


Washington and 
Moscow used 
radio and TV, 
movies and 
missiles, in the 
battle for space 


A small-town 
lawyer, a two-term 
president, admired 
and despised, he 
was forced to 
resign 





On Black Tuesday, 
dreams of financial 
glory turned 

to nightmares of 
poverty. 


It took 20,000 
laborers, and 
almost unbe- 
lievable effort, to 
build the trans 
continental 
railroad 


Before Disneyland, 
there was Coney 
Island, the dazzling 
electric City by 

the sea 





The fighting “54th” 
proved the valor of 
black troops in the 
bloody war against 
Slavery 


Drama and con- 
troversy surround 
the life of The Lone 
Eagle, a great 
American hero 








Volvo HasBuiltA 





utation Kor 
Accidents, Subaru Has Built 


utation For Avoiding Them. 


The Volvo 240 has done a fine job 
of surviving accidents. And we, at 
Subaru, have always admired that. 

So we gave the new Subaru 
Legacy unibody construction like 
the Volvo 240. 

But at Subaru, we think there’s 
something even better than surviving 
accidents. And that’s not getting into 
them in the first place. 

So unlike the 240, the Subaru 
Legacy offers an optional anti-lock 
braking system (ABS). A feature that 
pumps your brakes automatically for 
maximum maneuverability and gives 
you much greater steering control 
during heavy braking. 

Unlike the 240, the Subaru Legacy 


is available with full-time four wheel 
drive. A more civilized form of four 
wheel drive giving you greater trac- 
tion on smooth high speed highways 
as well as on washboard dirt roads. 

And unlike most cars in the world, 
the Subaru Legacy comes with both 
four wheel disc brakes and indepen- 
dent suspension. 

At sn Ny we know that even cars 
not involved in accidents can eventu- 
ally come apart. So every Subaru is 
put together to stay together through 
conditions which drive other cars 
into the ground. Of course, we can’t 
guarantee how long every one of our 
cars will last. But we do know 93% of 
all Subaru cars registered in America 


*R.L. Polk & Co. Statistics, July 1, 1988. 


since 1979 are still on the road.* 

And the new Subaru Legacy may 
even surpass that record for durability. 
A Subaru Legacy has broken the FIA 
World Speed/Endurance record by 
running 19 days at an average speed 
of 138.8 mph for more than 62,000 
miles. ** 

So you see, it wasn’t just accidents 
the Subaru Legacy was designed to 
avoid, But junk yards as well. 


** Validated by rhe 
Federation Internationale De L' Automobile 


Subaru Legacy 


We Built Our Reputation By 
Building A Better Car. 








Khrushchev’s 


damage. We saw that our weapons could inspire terror. 
The two nuclear weapons the U.S. used against Japan at 
the end of the war were toys by comparison. 

We sent a military delegation to Cuba to inform Fidel 
about our proposals and get his consent. Castro gave his 
approval. We wanted to do the whole thing in secret. Our 
security organs assured us this was possible even though 
American planes overflew Cuban territory all the time. 
Supposedly, the palm trees would keep our missiles from 
being seen from the air, We installed the missiles above- 
ground because silos would have required too much time 
to build and we believed there was not much time before 
the Americans invaded. It was our intention after installing 
the missiles to announce their presence in a loud voice. 
They were not meant for attack but as a means of deterring 
those who would attack Cuba. 

The security people turned out to be wrong. The Ameri- 
cans caught us in the act of installing the missiles. In spite of 
all the uproar, we pushed ahead, When we began shipping 
the nuclear warheads, I constantly feared they would cap- 
ture our ships. But they didn’t. We installed the 42 missiles. 

Andrei Andreyevich Gromyko, the Foreign Minister, 
was in New York City at a United Nations session. He was 
invited by Secretary of State Dean Rusk to Washington. 
Our position was neither to confirm nor to deny the pres- 
ence of missiles, but in answer to a direct question, we 
would deny, Later we were accused of perfidy and dishon- 
esty. Look who was making this accusation—the U.S., 
which had us encircled with its own military bases! We 
were just copying the methods used by our adversaries. Be- 


Words of 
Thanks 


n the days leading up to Stalin’s 

death, we believed America would 
invade the Soviet Union. That’s why 
antiaircraft batteries surrounded 
Moscow and were manned around the 
clock. Live shells were laid out next to 
the guns. Stalin was afraid that the 
capitalist countries would attack us. 


First and foremost, that meant Ameri- _ Ethel and Julius Rosenberg on trial for espionage 


ca, with its powerful Air Force and its 


Secret Tapes 


sides, we had both a legal and moral right to make an 
agreement with Cuba. 

Rusk told Gromyko, “We know everything.” 

Gromyko answered like a Gypsy who's been caught 
stealing a horse: “It’s not me, and it’s not my horse. I don’t 
know anything.” 

Rusk said, “We'll see this through to the end. Tell 
Khrushchev we wish we could prevent all this from occur- 
ring, but anything may happen.” In a word, he exerted 
pressure on us—although I wouldn’t go so far as to call it a 
threat; he appealed to us to do something to head off a 
confrontation. 

I told my comrades, “We've achieved our goal. Maybe 
the Americans have learned their lesson. Now they have 
the time to think it over and weigh the consequences.” 

Kennedy was a clever President. I still regard him with 
great respect. He understood that in spite of the American 
advantages, the missiles we had already installed could 
strike New York City, Washington and other centers. 

Then we received a telegram from our ambassador in 
Cuba. He said Castro claimed to have reliable information 
that the Americans were preparing within a certain num- 
ber of hours to strike Cuba. Our own intelligence also in- 
formed us that an invasion would probably be unavoidable 
unless we came to an agreement with the President quickly. 
Castro suggested that to prevent our nuclear missiles from 
being destroyed, we should launch a pre-emptive strike 
against the U.S. 

My comrades in the leadership and I realized that our 
friend Fidel totally failed to understand our purpose. We 


they were punished. But 
their names are known, and 
thanks to their help we 
were able to build the 
atom bomb. We did that to 
achieve equality. 

I was part of Stalin’s cir- 
cle when he mentioned the 
Rosenbergs with warmth. I 
cannot specifically say what 
kind of help they gave us, 
but I heard from both Stalin 
and Molotov, then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, that the 
Rosenbergs provided very 
significant help in accelerat- 


atom bombs. 

We had only just developed the 
device and had few bombs. Our own 
people who dealt with nuclear-energy 
problems did a good job, but I'll share 
a secret with you: we got assistance 
from some good people who helped 
us master the production of nuclear 
energy faster than we would have oth- 
erwise, and who helped us produce 
our first atom bomb. 

These people suffered for what 
they believed in. They were commit- 
ted to ideas. They were neither agents 
nor spies for the Soviet Union. Rath- 


er, they were people sympathetic to 
our ideals. They acted on their pro- 
gressive views, without seeking any 
payment. I say “progressive” because 
I don’t think they were communists. 
They did what they could to help the 
Soviet Union acquire the atom bomb 
so that it could stand up to the United 
States of America. That was the issue 
of the times. 

I don’t mean to diminish the mer- 
its and accomplishments of our own 
scientists, but one must not discount 
the help that was provided to us by 
our friends. Those friends suffered; 
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ing the production of our atom bomb. 

Let this be a worthy tribute to the 
memory of those people. Let my 
words serve as an expression of grati- 
tude to those who sacrificed their lives 
to a great cause of the Sovict state at a 
time when the U.S, was using its ad- 
vantage over us to blackmail our state 
and undermine our proletarian cause. 
[Julius and Ethel Rosenberg were ex- 
ecuted in the electric chair in New 
York in 1953 after being convicted of 
conspiracy to commit espionage by 
spying on American atom bomb se- 
crets for the Soviet Union.] 
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Khrushchev’s Secret Tapes 





had installed the missiles not for the purpose of attacking 
the U.S. but to keep the U.S. from attacking Cuba. 

Then we received a message from President Kennedy 
through our ambassador in Washington, Anatoli Do- 
brynin. It was somewhere between threat and prayer; he 
both demanded and begged that we remove the missiles. 

We agreed to remove the rockets and warheads if the 
President would publicly give assurances, in his own name 
and that of his allies, that their armed forces would not invade 
Cuba. We sent a message to that effect to Washington, and 
the talks continued. Robert Kennedy was the basic interme- 
diary. He showed a great deal of fortitude and sincerity in the 
way he helped to prevent an even worse conflict. President 
Kennedy assured us that there would be no invasion. 

Castro was hotheaded. He thought we were retreat- 
ing—worse, capitulating. He did not understand that our 
action was necessary to prevent a military confrontation. 
He also thought that America would not keep its word and 
that once we had removed the missiles, the U.S. would in- 
vade Cuba. He was very angry with us, but we accepted this 
with understanding. We believed this came from his being 
young and inexperienced as a statesman. He had been de- 
ceived many times, so he had the right not to believe the 
word of the President. So we did not take offense, although 
we felt sorrow and pain to hear his words of disappoint- 
ment in our Cuban policy. 

Later, when I met Castro in the Soviet Union, I told him, 
“You wanted to start a war with the U.S. If the war had start- 
ed, we would somehow have survived, but Cuba no doubt 
would have ceased to exist. It would have been crushed into 
powder. Yet you suggested a nuclear strike!” 

“No, I did not,” replied Castro. 

“How can you say that?” I asked Fidel. 

The interpreter added, “Fidel, Fidel, you yourself told 
me that.” 

“No!” insisted Castro. 

We checked the documents. The interpreter said, 
“Here is the word war; here is the word blow.” 

Fidel was embarrassed. He had failed to think through 


iNd WANG 
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U.S. aerial photos touched 
off the Cuban missile crisis 


the obvious consequences of a proposal that placed the 
planet on the brink of extinction. The experience taught 
him a good lesson, and he later began to consider his be- 
havior more thoroughly. 


Pride and Regret 





In 1958 there was a terrific commotion in Moscow about 
Boris Pasternak’s novel Doctor Zhivago. Suslov, who was in 
charge of the Central Committee’s Department of Agitation 
and Propaganda, told the Politburo the book was of poor 
quality and un-Soviet in tone; therefore it would be harmful 
to let it be published. I don’t think anyone had read the 
book, and Suslov probably hadn't read it either; more likely 
he was given at most a three-page summary by an aide. 

I regret that I had a hand in banning the book. We 
should have given readers an opportunity to reach their own 
verdict. By banning Doctor Zhivago we caused much harm to 
the Soviet Union. The intelligentsia abroad, including many 
who were not opposed to socialism, rose up against us. 

Today you hear it said that we have no censorship. 
That’s nonsense. That’s talk for children. We have the most 
real—and I might even say the most cruel—censorship. 
We should not turn criticism into censorship, because crit- 
ics and ideologues will turn into police bullies. 

I just wish I'd handled the Pasternak affair the way I dealt 
with Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich [published in 1962]. In that case, I read the book 
myself. It is very heavy but well written, It made the reader 
react with revulsion to the conditions in which Ivan Deniso- 
vich and his friends lived while they served their terms. 

Only Suslov squawked. He wanted to hold everything in 
check. “You can’t do this!” he said. “That’s all there is to it. 
How will the people understand?” My answer then and now 
is that the people will always distinguish good from bad. 

In deciding not to interfere with Solzhenitsyn's book, I 
proceeded from the premise that the evil inflicted on the 
Communist Party and on the Soviet people had to be con- 
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demned; we had to lance the boil, to brand what had hap- 
pened with shame so that it would never happen again. We 
had to brand the truth firmly into literature. 

Readers really devoured Solzhenitsyn’s book. They 
were trying to find how an honest man could end up in such 
conditions in our socialist time and our socialist state. 

Stalin was to blame. He was a criminal in this respect, 
and criminals should be tried. They should be tried not 
only in a courtroom by a judge but by society as well. The 
strongest trial is to brand Stalin a criminal in literature. 

I am now of an age to repent my own mistakes of judg- 
ment about what to support. Too often we relied on admin- 
istrative means rather than permitting events to develop ina 
creative direction. We were too concerned with what to re- 
strain, what to forbid. I shared responsibility for that form of 
governing, but now I’m against it. We have to show toler- 
ance toward change. Do these changes really affect commu- 
nist ideology? In my opinion, no. 


The Question of Questions 





Nor should we be afraid of letting people leave the So- 
viet Union. Paradise is a place where people want to end 
up, not a place they run from! Yet in this country, which is 
supposed to be the workers’ paradise, the doors are closed 





Mikhail Suslov, left, 





E the zealous ideologue, persuaded Khrushchev to ban 
Doctor Zhivago, the novel by Boris Pasternak, center, but not One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich, the labor camp exposé by Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 


and locked. What kind of socialism is that? What kind of 
shit is it when you have to keep people in chains? Some 
curse me for the times I opened the doors. If God had giv- 
en me the chance to continue, | would have thrown the 
doors and windows wide open. 

The revolution was made for a piece of bread. We must 
provide that bread. Through the existing system it is not 
possible to acquire food on time and in the quantity need- 
ed. Moscow can’t satisfy the needs of its own population, 
yet it is better off than other cities of the Soviet Union. 
Kiev, for example, has always been a mirror that reflected 
the state of agricultural production. Now this mirror shows 
us a very unattractive image. 

From the situation in the markets, I believe that the 
Soviet Union has to use the services of capitalism—the sys- 
tem we have made it our goal to defeat (I mean, of course, 
economically). We ought to be able to give our people 
more than the capitalist world gives. After all, the Soviet 
socialist system is the most progressive in the world. Yet 
even after 50 years, communist parties are still unable to 
win in parliamentary elections. This is something to think 
about. People refuse to follow us. We are not yet a mirror 
into which the West wants to look. We have to create tan- 
gible advantages and therefore create conditions for the 
victory of our way of life. This is the question of 
questions. e 








“it Wasa 
Mistake” 


oO n the radio these days [Khru- 
shchev was recording this in late 
1968] I often hear irresponsible state- 
ments about Czechoslovakia. Honest- 
ly, I don’t understand how we could 
have reached this critical state of af- 
fairs. The Czechoslovak people are our 
closest allies and most loyal partners in 
the struggle to build socialism. I simply 
can’t accept the accusation that they 
have succumbed to imperialist propa- 


ganda, that they want to change the It was a mistake to send our 


course of their society and return to 
capitalism. I just don’t believe it. It con- 
tradicts all my understanding of pro- 
gressive Marxist-Leninist teachings. 

Obviously, bad feelings run deep 
and have affected the wide masses. 
There is no other explanation for the 
fact that when our troops invaded 
Czechoslovakia, there were instances 
when they were fired upon and sus- 
tained casualties. I have heard of cases 
where coffins were brought home and 
funeral services conducted in secret. 
I can only imagine the suffering of 
those who lost loved ones during the 
invasion. 
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troops into Czechoslovakia. Now the 
wise and logical thing is to take 
them back out. The sooner the bet- 
ter. The presence of Soviet troops 
in Czechoslovakia is seen as a sign 
of disrespect for their government’s 
sovereignty. 

I think time will heal these 
wounds. The Czechoslovak people 
will fall into step with the people of 
the other socialist countries, especial- 
ly with the Soviet people. Our goals 
are the same—to work side by side in 
the struggle for socialism and commu- 
nism. I think all will turn out well in 
the end. 
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Way Out of Reach 





A schizophrenia drug is too costly for those who need it most 


F or many who suffer from chronic 
schizophrenia, the drug clozapine 
seems to work miracles. One woman who 
thought she was God and could control the 


weather was in and out of mental institu- | 


tions 35 times before starting on the anti- 

| psychotic drug. After only a few weeks of 
treatment, she was free from delusions and 
making plans to go to college. Clozapine, 
approved by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in February, could benefit an esti- 
mated 100,000 people in the U.S. 

But the patients who need the drug 
most face a huge barrier: treatment costs 
nearly $9,000 a year. The drug is a patented 
product, available in the U.S. under the 
brand name Clozaril only from New Jer- 
sey—based Sandoz Pharmaceuticals, a sub- 
sidiary of Sandoz International of Basel, 


Monitoring 
for side 
effects 


Cost per 
week 


Number of 


people using 
the drug 


Switzerland. The company’s 
explanation for the steep price 
is that clozapine occasionally causes fatal 
side effects, so patients must be required to 
have regular blood tests to make sure they 
are tolerating the drug. The expense of the 
tests pushes clozapine beyond the reach of 
the majority of schizophrenics, many of 
whom are poor and underinsured, and 
Medicaid programs in most states have not 
been willing to cover the cost. As a result, 
only 5,500 Americans have begun the 
therapy. 

That situation has stirred outrage, not 
only from patients but also from law- 
makers, public health-insurance officials 
and many of the nation’s prominent men- 
tal-health professionals, Last week in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, Dr. Carl 
Salzman, an associate professor of psychia- 
try at Harvard Medical School, called San- 
doz’s actions “monopolistic” and demand- 
ed that the drug company and health 
officials come to an agreement that would 
make the drug more accessible to “the pa- 





| tients for whom it is intended.” Earlier 

















this month, Democratic Senator David 
Pryor of Arkansas introduced legislation 
that would reduce Sandoz’s control of 
the blood-monitoring system, which he 
charged had “taken patient care out of the 
hands of doctors and put it into the hands 
of drug manufacturers.” 

No one denies clozapine must be care- 
fully handled. Up to 2% of those who take 
the drug develop agranulocytosis, an im- 
mune-system disorder that is often fatal if 
left undetected. The FDA was fully aware of 
this danger: the drug had been released ear- 
lier in Europe and withdrawn temporarily 
for just this reason. But the regulators de- 
cided the drug’s potential usefulness was 
too great to keep it off the market. To ad- 
dress the safety question, the FDA ruled that 
Sandoz must devise a 
blood-monitoring sys- 
tem that would spot car- 
ly signs of the fatal 
complication. 

However, critics 
maintain that the sys- 
tem Sandoz came up 
with—in which patients 
cannot get their weekly 
dose unless they pro- 
vide Sandoz, or a com- 
pany under contract to 
Sandoz, with a blood 
sample—is no more 
than an elaborate form 
of gouging. “There are 
many, many ways to do 
the same job for a lot less mon- 


He and others argue that most hospitals 
and mental-health clinics could conduct 
the same testing at a lower cost. They point 
out that in Europe, where the blood testing 
is not mandatory, the drug costs only about 
$1,300 a year. Salzman calls the refusal of 
some state Medicaid programs to pay the 
full price of clozapine “outrageous,” since 
they often shell out up to $50,000 a year for 
procedures like kidney dialysis. In addi- 
tion, Salzman suggests that U.S. lawmak- 
ers could ease Sandoz’s liability concerns 
by providing indemnity. 

Several state attorneys general are in- 
vestigating Sandoz for possible antitrust vio- 
lations, while a handful of advocacy groups 
have launched lawsuits to force Medicaid to 
pick up the clozapine tab. But to patients 
with schizophrenia, these legal and legisla- 
tive maneuverings mean little. All that mat- 
ters to them is an impossible price tag stand- 
ing between their current mental anguish 
and a productive life. — By Andrew Purvis 
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ey,” said Harvard’s Salzman. | 














Dr. Hong with a candidate for isotretinoin 


Cancer Shield 


A way to block malignancies 


ould there be a pill to prevent cancer? 

Since the 1970s, experiments with lab 
animals and studies of cancer rates in dif- 
ferent countries have suggested that cer- 
tain vitamins or related compounds could 
at least lower the risk of getting some 
forms of the disease. That evidence has 
prompted a series of large trials in humans 
to see if these substances can throw a 
shield around potential cancer victims. 

Last week brought the first modest 
success story in this new field of “chemo- 
prevention.” Dr. Waun Ki Hong and col- 
leagues from the University of Texas in 
Houston reported evidence that some can- 
cers can be thwarted by isotretinoin, a 
man-made derivative of vitamin A that is 
sold as an anti-acne medication under the 
brand name Accutane. Fifty patients who 
had been successfully treated for cancer of 
the mouth and throat were given large dai- 
ly doses of the drug for 12 months. After as 
much as three years, only two (4%) of the 
subjects developed a new cancer. In con- 
trast, among 50 patients who received a 
placebo, 12 (24%) were stricken by a sec- 
ond tumor. 

Doctors point out that isotretinoin is 
hardly a benign drug. In addition to caus- 
ing side effects ranging from dry, scaly skin 
to high levels of fat in the bloodstream, the 
drug is believed to have triggered hundreds 
of birth defects when it was taken by preg- 
nant women during the early 1980s. 

Scientists do not expect to find a single 
chemical that can prevent all types of can- 
cer. But they hope to discover a variety of 
compounds that could be useful for people 
who, because of their heredity or life-style, 
are known to be highly susceptible to par- 
ticular kinds of malignancy. About 20 dif- 
ferent cancer-prevention studies are under 
way around the world, examining the po- 
tential benefits of such compounds as beta 
carotene and vitamin A. 2 
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Buchanan, the Biter, Bitten 








olumnists walk a tightrope. ¢ 

To be either too bland or 
too savage usually erodes their 
following and, ultimately, their 
| livelihood. One pundit who nev- 
er errs on the side of niceness is 
Patrick Buchanan, a former aide 
to Presidents Nixon and Rea- 
gan. He earns a reported 
$500,000 a year from a column 
in 180 newspapers, lectures and 
daily TV exposure on CNN’S 
| Crossfire and the syndicated 
McLaughlin Group and Capital 
Gang. Blending unyielding 





Last week Buchanan was teeter- 

ing on the tightrope. His latest outbursts 
had even longtime allies accusing him of 
virtual or actual anti-Semitism. 

What set them off most was a typical 
Buchanan crack, which wrapped a core 
of fact in a coating of hyperbole. On 
| McLaughlin, he decried the prospect of 
| military action against Iraq: “There are 

only two groups that are beating the drums 
for war in the Middle East—the Israeli De- 
fense Ministry and its amen corner in the 
United States.” To underscore the point, 
he wrote that war would result in Ameri- 
cans “humping up that bloody road to 
Baghdad . . . kids with names like McAllis- 
ter, Murphy, Gonzales and Leroy Brown.” 





Ms. Moses 


Did a woman write Scripture? 





ho wrote the Pentateuch, the all- 
important first five books of the Bi- 
ble? According to ancient Jewish tradition, 
Moses did. Modern Bible critics hold, how- 
ever, that various authors long after Moses’ 
time wrote accounts that were later amal- 
gamated into the biblical books. In the latest 
twist on this “documentary hypothesis,” 
eminent Yale University literary critic Har- 
old Bloom argues that the most memorable 
| sections of Genesis and Exodus, plus bits of 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, were the work 
of an anonymous woman. 

And not just any woman. According to 
Bloom, the God of these passages is “the 
West's major literary character,” and the au- 
thor’s achievement is “comparable in imagi- 
nation and rhetoric” only to that of Shake- 








Dishing it out: Rosenthal, 
right-wing views with incendiary _ left, sought to turn Buchanan 
rhetoric, he stirs deep passions. from gunslinger into target 








The pugnacious conservative pundit is accused of anti-Semitism 





In sharp contrast to that litany of normally 
Christian surnames was his attack in an- 
other column on four advocates of action 
against Iraq, all identifiably Jewish. 

This proved too much for A.M. Rosen- 
thal of the New York Times, the paper’s 
former top editor and now a conservative 
columnist. Rosenthal wrote that Buchan- 
an’s words amounted to “blood libel,” an 
implication that Jews have “alien loyalties 
for which they will sacrifice the lives of 
Americans.” Rosenthal later insisted he 
had not overstated the case: “Buchanan 
can dish it out; let him take it a little.” Oth- 
ers hastened to join in. The conservative 
Post, Buchanan's publisher in New York 








City, editorialized that “when it comes 
| to Jews asa group... Buchanan betrays an 
all-too-familiar hostility.’’ William F. 
Buckley deemed Buchanan “insensitive.” 
Doubtless the Israelis want the Iraqi 
war machine dismantled. And 
doubtless the pro-Israel lobby 
wields considerable power in 
Washington. Other journalists 
have found that to criticize Isra- 
el, or even to note its dispropor- 
tionate foreign aid, can draw 
charges of bigotry. But potential | 
use of force against Iraq has also 
been backed by many prominent 
non-Jews. 

More troubling is that for 
years Buchanan has appeared to 
go out of his way to rile Jewish 
sensitivities. He argued the in- | 
nocence of accused and convict- 
ed Nazi executioners and sug- 
gested that in any case the hunt 
for old, enfeebled men was of 
dubious moral value. An outspoken Ro- 
man Catholic, he enmeshed himself shrilly 
in a controversy between Jewish protesters 
| and a convent they wanted removed from 
the former Auschwitz concentration camp. 

Buchanan remains predictably unre- 
pentant: “I don’t retract a single word. The 
reaction was simply hysterical and is local- 
ized to New York.” In the truest tradition 
of the columnist, he vows to have the next, 
if not necessarily the last, word on the 
whole topic. A future piece, Buchanan 
says, will address how out of touch New 
York City and its media are with the rest of 
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America. — By William A. Henry Ill. 
| Reported by Leslie Whitaker/New York 








— Religion 


| speare and a few other writers. Bloom’s case 


is laid out in The Book of J (Grove Weiden- 
feld; $21.95), on sale this week. “J” (for Jah- 
wist or Yahwist) is the label scholars give to 
one of the hypothetical documents from 
which the Pentateuch was compiled and to 
its author or authors. Bloom’s 

commentary appears witha By) 
new translation of J passages _— 5 
by David Rosenberg, former 
chief editor of the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society. 

Bloom sees J as a single 
individual who wrote after 
Solomon's reign 29 centu- 
ries ago but displays a mod- 
ernistic skepticism and 
worldliness. Though he 
maintains that J’s “power as 
a writer made Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam possi- 
ble,” Bloom believes she 
harbored neither love nor 
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awe of God. He conceives of Rachel: strong 


her as more blasphemous than Salman 
Rushdie in portraying the Deity as impish 
and arbitrary. 

Bloom admits that a feminine J is sup- 
position. Among his arguments: Genesis 
contains the only known account from the 
ancient Middle East of the 
creation of woman—six 
times as long as the story of 
Adam’s advent from a “mud 
pic.” Furthermore, the wom- 
en of the Pentateuch (Eve, 
Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Ta- 
mar, Zipporah) are strong; 
none of the men (Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses) are particu- 
larly good looking. Circum- 
stantial evidence, but in an 
era of enhanced interest in 
feminist creativity, it is not 
very hypothetical to assume 
that Bloom’s work will draw 
a wide and _ interested 
audience. r] 
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They see life as more of an adventure 
than a routine. They're on the go more 
often than not, and wherever they go, 
something very important goes with 
them, their music. That's why they drive 
a Ford JBL Audio System. The product 
of a joint design effort by Ford and JBL 
that has produced one of the highest 
levels of sound quality in automotive 
sound systems. You can hear it for 
yourself at your Ford or Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer. And be prepared for 
a sound experience of a lifetime. The 
optional Ford JBL Audio System, the 
Sound of Quality in selected Ford, 
Mercury and Lincoln vehicles 
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Keeping All Kinds of Hope Alive 





he guest list will not, in all probability, 

include any homosexual priests, wom- 
en who fell in love with their rapists or peo- 
ple who have had mind-expanding encoun- 
ters with UFOs. The show will air mostly in 
sober-minded Sunday time periods and deal 
with such unsensational topics as the plight 
of the poor and the future of the family farm. 
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Jesse Jackson makes an uneasy jump from politics to journalism 


But what makes the show a unique, and 
potentially troubling, venture is the politi- 
cally charged presence of Jackson himself. 
While asserting that the show will be “fair 
and balanced,” the former Democratic 
presidential contender does not hide his 
advocacy goals. The show, he says, will not 
be “just reflecting and recording and re- 





The new talk-show host on the set in Washington with co-executive producer Quincy Jones ; 


A new approach to “issues TV” or a launching pad for the White House? 





| Yet TV’s newest talk show could easily rival | search. We intend to communicate, to act, 
Oprah’s or Geraldo’s on the controversy | to make things happen.” Says Michael 


front, largely because of its host. He’s a new- 
comer to the TV gab circuit, if not to contro- 
versial gab on TV: Jesse Jackson. 

The big question during the 1988 presi- 
dential race was, What does Jesse want? 
For the present at least, the answer is, To 
be a TV star. Early this month, Jackson 

| made headlines (though not as many as he 
would have liked) when he traveled to 
Baghdad in the role of TV reporter to in- 
terview Saddam Hussein. Now he is about 
to get his own weekly TV forum. 

Jesse Jackson, which debuts this week- 
end on 129 stations, will be something of a 
cross between Donahue and This Week with 
David Brinkley, Each hour will focus on one 
topic, opening with a taped report followed 
by a round-table discussion led by Jackson. 
A live studio audience will be on hand, and 
show-biz celebrities may appear occasional- 
ly. The program will feature other uncon- 
ventional elements, including dramatic re- 





reporters. On the first show, for example, 
Native American activist Russell Means will 





ervations around the country. 
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creations and newsmakers acting as | 





| 


report on Indian living conditions from res- | 


Linder, who is producing the show along 
with music magnate Quincy Jones: “It’s 
really rethinking what ‘issues TV’ is. We 
want to be subjective as well as objective.” 

Talk-show hosts with strong opinions 
are not uncommon on TY, but those with 
such clear political ambitions are pretty 
rare. The question of how nakedly Jackson 
will brandish his political agenda has 
caused concern among some show staff 
members as well as station executives. “A 
small amount of political involvement is in- 
evitable,” says Al DeVaney, general man- 
ager of wpwr, which is carrying the pro- 
gram in Chicago, “But we certainly don’t 
want the show to turn into a soapbox for 





His show, says Jackson, 
will not be “just 
reflecting and recording 
and research. We intend to 
communicate. . . to make 
things happen.” 
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Jesse.” Dick Robertson, president of 
Warner Bros. Domestic Television Distri- 
bution (owned by Time Warner Inc.), 
which is syndicating the show, insists that it 
will be balanced. “What we hope we will 
achieve is a forum for discussion,” he says, 
“not a platform for political ideology.” 

What is uncertain is whether Jackson 
will fulfill that hope. The host-to-be has 
already surprised his producers by run- 
ning for a “shadow Senate” seat from the 
District of Columbia, an unofficial post 
that would give Jackson a vehicle for lob- 
bying for D.C. statehood. (Jackson won 
the Democratic primary and faces only to- 
ken opposition in the Nov. 6 election.) 
That move has forced two important sta- 
tions in Washington and Baltimore to 
keep his show off the air until after the 
balloting, to avoid any potential equal- 
time conflicts. 

Jackson obviously sees the show as a 
way of staying in the public eye while con- 
templating his next political move. For a 
model, he need look no further than for- 
mer President Ronald Reagan, who kept 
hope alive during the interregnum be- 
tween the California governorship and the 
White House by doing radio commentary. 
Jackson’s advisers hope the show will pre- 
sent a “cooler” Jesse Jackson than the im- 
age viewers usually get. “Most people only 
know Jesse from a 20-to-30-second snippet 
of a speech, where he’s near a crescendo,” 
says longtime aide Frank Watkins. “In TV 
terms he’s ‘hot,’ and he scares the bejesus 
out of white people.” 

Jackson sees no conflict between his 
dual role as TV journalist and partisan 
political figure. “I’m a communicator,” he 
says. “I’m a public servant, and some of 
my missions are journalistic.” But news 
executives are more dubious. When Jack- 
son tried to line up a TV backer for his re- 
cent Middle East trip, he was turned down 
by all three major networks and several 
other news organizations (including 
Warner Bros. TV), before the magazine 
show Inside Edition ponied up $125,000. 
The interview was something of a bust, 
partly because cBs’s Dan Rather got to 
Saddam first and partly, according to Jn- 
side Edition producers, because the sharp- 
est exchanges were deleted by Iraqi 
officials. 

In his new guise as TV journalist, 
Jackson will have to prove that he can 
elicit the opinions of others and not just 
expound on his own. He will, moreover, 
have to demonstrate that his TV plat- 
form is not simply a political launching 
pad. Does Jackson consider his new bully 
pulpit a key to the White House? “I see 
this as a key to all houses,” he replies. 
“Everybody's house will see this.” Sounds 
suspiciously like a yes. —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Michael Riley/Washington and 
William Tynan/New York 
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The insane laughter 
faded away behind me. To one side 
of the clearing sat a deserted house, 
as decomposed and forgotten as 
the people who'd once lived there. 

The door opened, and I was 
in the front room, a room so dark 
I felt I could reach out and run my 
fingers through its inky stillness. 

From outside the window 
came the sounds of the night. Owls. 
Crickets. And from across the 
room...drip, drip, drip. 





My eyes, adjusting to the 


light, made out what appeared to 
be a coat hanging from a hat 
rack, but as the haze dissolved 
from my sight I saw that from the 
neck of the coat stared the life- 
less face of Kuperman, his eyes 
frozen in horror. A shrieking laugh, 
as inescapable as a nightmare, 
rang out around me. 

My heart, already shaking 
at the cage of my chest, exploded 
as a hand fell upon my shoulder. 











‘So how do you like the 
Mitsubishi Home Theater’s sur- 
round sound?” asked the sales guy. 

“Uhhh, great” I said, as I 
stumbled to the door of the show- 
room for a breath of fresh air. 





Mitsubishi's Home Theater brings you an experience so lifelike, youll feel as though you're right in the middle of the action. And because we 
make a whole range of components, you can create the system that suits you best. The example above features the VS-602IR big screen TV 
with a massive 60-inch picture and a formidable six speaker sound system. For your nearest authorized dealer, call (800) 527-8888 ext. 245 
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| Ensemble éclat and magical minimalism: the cast, led by pint-size pro Gerard, left 


A Great Musical for the 90s 


FALSETTOLAND Music and Lyrics by William Finn; Book by Willi illiam Finn 


and James Lapine 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


plump Jewish matron sits in the stands 

watching her son play baseball, then 
looks over in consternation at a new arrival 
in the crowd and croons to herself, “Just 
what I wanted at a Little League game 
my ex-husband’s ex-lover. Isn’t that what 
every mother dreams of?” In that moment, 
actually among the funniest and happiest 
of an off-Broadway musical set in the early 
months of the Alps epidemic, Falsettoland 
expresses its edgy wit, cockeyed charm and 
matter-of-fact acceptance of a world Nor- 
man Rockwell never painted. 

Handsome men in sports clothes and 
sweatbands play racquetball, snorting like 
stags in battle, then sing love songs to cach 


BORN. To Anna Johnson, 29, surrogate 
mother implanted with a fertilized embryo 


from Cris and Mark Calvert; a 6-lb. 10-oz. 
boy; in Orange, Calif. The couple paid 
Johnson $10,000 to bear their test-tube 


baby because Cris has had a hysterectomy 
and is unable to carry a baby. Last month 
Johnson reneged on her end of the deal and 
sued the Calverts for custody 
decision may serve as a guidepost in what 
constitutes parenthood—the child’s genetic 
heritage or the act of bearing the child. 


The court’s 


DIVORCING. Joseph P. Kennedy II, 
terous U.S. Representative from Massa- 
chusetts; from Sheila Rauch Kennedy, 4(); 
after an ll-year marriage. Kennedy, a 
Democrat, Robert Kennedy's 11 
children, is son of the 
Senator. 


37, bois- 


one ol 


the eldest late 


other. A female doctor and her lover, a 
would-be inventor of nouvelle kosher cui- 
sine, cheerily introduce themselves as “the 
lesbians from next door.” The matron’s hus- 
band, and surrogate father to her son, is the 
ex-husband’s ex-psychiatrist. The shrink 
and the boy do a vaudeville-inspired soft- 
shoe number called Everyone Hates His Par 
ents. The mother probably speaks for a 
whole generation or two when she describes 
her occupation in life as “holding to the 
ground as the ground keeps shifting.” ’ 

Yet if Falsettoland depicts a special 
world, it does not require a special audi- 
ence. Doubtless many gays attend, as actor 
Lonny Price puckishly implies during the 
prologue by pointing flashlights into the 
house as he sings the word homosexuals. 


Milestones 


DIED. Robert Rodale, 6(), publishing mogul 
and health guru who championed organic 


farming in worldwide travels; in an 
automobile crash; in Moscow. As chief 
executive of Rodale Press, Inc., in 


Emmaus, Pa., he published hundreds of 
books on health, 
working, as well as such popular magazines 
as Bicycling, Runner’s World, Prevention 
and Backpacker 


gardening and wood- 


DIED. Steve Condos, 71, innovative tap 
dancer, who as a youth played with drum- 
mer Buddy Rich at the Apollo Theater and | 
then became known for his artistic experi- | 
ments with percussive rhythms as a dancer; 
of a heart attack after performing a solo at 
the Maurice Ravel auditorium; in Lyons, 
France. With his brother Frank, he 
peared in more than half a dozen films, in- 


ap- 
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But a once exotic Manhattan world has be- 
come familiar, and 
concem everyone 


its emotional 
rhe prevalence of di- 
vorce has imposed a less prescriptive defi- 
nition of family 
landscape as yet another way to lose a 
As the show tenderly 
depicts, life’s joys tend to be small and qui 
brupt and huge, what- 
ever your religion, ethnicity or sexual pref 
erence. This is all a musical about 
the most universal concept, home, and the 
buffeting ways the world intrudes upon it 
Every bit 
ness of vision is the intimacy of scale with 
which director and co-author 
pine has staged it. Lapine, who collaborat- 
ed with composer Stephen Sondheim on 
the intricate musicals Sunday in the Park 
with George and Into the Woods, here limits 
himself to a chairs, a doorway 
beds, curtain and a handful of 
props. The result is as magical as the com 
puter-generated wizardry of a Les Miséra- 
bles or Phantom of the Opera. The 
shifts fluidly from reality to fantasy, 
thought to 
logue, from poignance to farce 
The admirable Faith 
Prince as the abandoned wife, Michael Ru- 
pert as her ex-husband, Stephen Bogardus 
as the man he left her for, and Price 
psychiatrist. The fulcrum of the ensemble is 
the child of the broken marriage, on the eve 
of his Bar Mitzvah, played with just the right 
blend of anxiety and healing gumption by 
Danny Gerard, 13. I 
one beautiful, 
them make William Finn’s music haunting 
Chis individual excellence adds up to gener 
for craft and for heart, Falset 
90s, 


ISSUCS 


AIDS has settled into the 
loved one too soon 
ct and its sorrows a 


above 


as remarkable as the large 


James La 


lew two 


a white 


action 
from 
confessional naturalistic dia 


cast 1s notably 


as the 


ach actor gets at least 


revealing song, and all of 


al excellence 
toland is the first great musical of the 
and will probably loom just as large 

Itisaburstofgenius. » 


when 


the decade is over 


cluding Moon over Miami with Betty Gra- 
ble and Happy Landing with Sonja Henie 


DIED. Hermes Pan, 79, Academy Award 
winning dance master who choreographed 
10 films starring Fred Astaire 
Beverly Hills 
Down to Rio, 
He 
and 


nine of the 
and 
Among his films were Flying 
Top Hat and Swing Time 
formed in Moon over Miami 
Her Own 


Ginger Rogers: in 


also per- 


1 Life of 


DIED. Dr. Arnold Friedman, 8 |, internation 


al authority on migraine headaches; in 
Tucson. In the mid-1940s Friedman, a 
neurologist, began pioneering studies 


linking migraines with heredity. His reme 
dy for milder headaches caused by stress 


fi aspirin 


or hangovers was simple: coffee 


and fresh air 
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Czar of Bizarre 








As his haunting Twin Peaks begins a new season, David Lynch tests 
whether a brilliantly eccentric film artist can move into the mainstream 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





peg-legged woman walks 
| past David Lynch’s table. She 
might be a victim from Blue 
Velvet or local color from Twin 

Peaks. But the man who 

dreamed up both of those nightmare enter- 
tainments pays her no heed. In the woodsy 
main dining room of Musso & Frank’s, Hol- 
lywood’s oldest eatery, the 44-year-old mul- 
timedia auteur concentrates on ordering his 
usual lunch: “A Swiss cheese, real Swiss 


cheese, on whole wheat. A side order of 


steamed broccoli. And a Coke.” In his soft 
tenor voice, he discusses nutrition: “Do you 
like it when your sandwich is burned like 
that? That's not supposed to be good for 
you. But it sure tastes good, though.” He 
chats with the waiter: “Does this bread get 
thrown away? It could go to the homeless. 
They'd only have a little-bit-later lunch.” 

Some people want to know who killed 
Laura Palmer, the Twin Peaks homecoming 
queen with a past, the identity of whose mur- 
derer has been kept secret nearly as long as 
that of Jimmy Hoffa. More people, it seems, 
want to know about David Lynch’s eating 
habits. How many damn fine cups of coffee 
(lots of milk, gobs of sugar) does he drink 
each day? Does he share the cherry-pie fixa- 
tion of his TV hero, Special Agent Cooper? 
On the Tonight Show, Jay Leno quizzed 
Lynch about his Guinness Book- 
worthy consumption of chocolate 
milk shakes at the Bob’s Big Boy 
chain in Los Angeles. The astound- 
ing stats: one every day at 2:30 p.m. 
for seven years, 1973-79, 

So let’s break the big news first: 
David Lynch’s current favorite liq- 
uids are red wine, bottled water and 
coffee. “I like cappuccino, actually. 
But even a bad cup of coffee is bet- 
ter than no coffee at all. New York 
has great water for coffee. Water 
varies all around. We've got to drink 
something. Do you just drink water, 
sometimes? It’s very good for you.” 
And, stop the presses, David Lynch 
doesn’t cook at home. “No, ma’am! 
I don’t allow cooking in my house. 
The smell. The smell of cooking— 





when you have drawings, or even writings— 
that smell would go all over my work. So I eat 
things that you don’t have to light a fire for. 
Or else I order a pizza. The speed at which I 
eat it, it doesn’t smell up the place too bad. 
The smell doesn’t last too long.” 

In Hollywood nothing lasts long—ex- 
cept the work. Lynch has earned his 15 
minutes of celebrity with 15 years of the 
strangest characters and most hallucino- 
genic images an American filmmaker ever 
committed to celluloid. His early career 
traced a paradigmatic arc of hotshot movie 
eminence, from a $20,000 underground 
classic (Eraserhead in 1977) to a $5 million 
Oscar nominee (The Elephant Man in 
1980) to a $50 million sci-fi dud (Dune in 
1984). Each film had segments of baffle- 
ment and spectral beauty. But Hollywood, 
looking at the escalating price tags and 
plummeting ticket sales, wrote the director 
off. So Lynch made Blue Velvet (1986), a 
magnificent revenge drama—his revenge 
on fettered movie conventions—about 
small-town life and lust, drugs and death. 
Twin Peaks, you could say, is only the TV 
domestication of that warped masterpiece. 

Only! Long before the series’ April pre- 
micre, ecstatic critics were priming TV view- 
ers to expect the unexpected. Lynch’s two- 
hour pilot didn’t disappoint. It was frantic 
and lugubrious in turn, a soap opera with 


| strychnine. In one night, the show had hip 


Cliff-hanger: Who shot Special Agent Cooper? 








America hooked. Twin Peaks stoked a me- 
dia frenzy unseen since the Dallas heyday. 
But this time the director, not the star, was 
the prime beneficiary. David Lynch was J.R. 

Suddenly, like a high-cult Larry Hag- 
man, Lynch was everywhere. The director 
whose pre-1990 oeuvre comprised just four 
features—eight hours of public film—will 
have more than matched that total this year. 
Two two-hour and three one-hour episodes 
of Twin Peaks. The rambunctious road 
movie Wild at Heart, winner of the Palme 
d’Or at the Cannes Film Festival and now in 
theatrical release. Four TV commercials 
for Obsession perfume. A 50-minute video, 
Industrial Symphony No. 1, featuring a 
dwarf, prom teens, a floating topless lady, a 
skinned deer and ethereal warbler Julee 
Cruise singing from a car trunk; it’s Lynch’s 
most brazenly avant-garde work. If that’s 
not enough, how about a weekly David 
Lynch comic strip called The Angriest Dog 
in the World? Or a book of his own photo- 
graphs? Or a flurry of Twin Peaks merchan- 
dise, including the unexpurgated Secret Di- 
ary of Laura Palmer, written by Lynch's 
daughter Jennifer? 

He has proved that an eccentric artist 
can toil in American TV without compro- 
mising his vision, and in doing so he helped 
loose the bonds of the prime-time straitjack- 
et. Who was the last fellow to pull off that 
parlay—Ernie Kovacs? And what filmmak- 
er as inimitable as Lynch has ever 
sponsored other directors to clone 
his style? The quirky outsider is 
close to becoming David Lynch 
Inc. 

But even Lynch must know 
that every fad must fade. Any en- 
thusiasm with the velocity of Twin 
Peaks mania is bound to boomer- 
ang. “Fame is an unnatural | 
thing,” says Mark Frost, Lynch’s 
TV partner and Twin Peaks co- 
producer, “There is no equivalent 
to it in the animal kingdom.” A di- 
rector on the edge gets critical in- 
dulgences when he steps into the 
mainstream; a director on top is 
ripe for a raspberry. The trick for 
Lynch is to keep the ebb of ac- | 
claim from affecting either his 
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work or his attitude toward it. 
So as Twin Peaks’ fall season 
begins next Sunday with another 
of the two-hour episodes he di- 
rected, Lynch arrives at a perplex- 
ing crossroads. He is too familiar 
to some admirers of his early 
movies, yet too weird for the Hol- 
| lywood establishment —or for the 
American couch potato. 

Wild at Heart, which sends a 
pair of loser lovers (Nicolas Cage 
and Laura Dern) on a trip into the 
dark night of the Southern Gothic 
soul, is a tonic for the senses and 
an assault on the sensibilities. 
Heads splatter, skulls explode, 
biker punks torture folks for the 
sheer heck of it, and a pair of 
loopy innocents find excitement 
in a side trip to hell. Pretty much 
like Blue Velvet. Yes, it’s different, 
but the same kind of different; 
Lynch could no longer shock by 
being shocking. Many critics fig- 
ured they had solved the mystery 
of his visual style and thematic 
preoccupations. Next mystery, 
please. By August, when the film 
opened in the U.S., the Lynch 
mob was more like a lynch mob. 

Barry Gifford, on whose novel 
the film was based, blames the 
critics for the film’s lukewarm re- 
ception. “The faux intelligentsia 
can jump on or off a bandwagon,” 
he notes. “André Gide said that 
writers should expect to lose 50% 
of their audience with each new 
work, that the rest never under- 
stood it in the first place. Perhaps 
that has happened to David.” 

“I can’t try to second-guess 
the critics,” the director says. “The world is 
changing, and we are changing within it. As 
soon as you think you’ve got something fig- 
ured out, it’s different. That is what I try to 
do. I don’t try to do anything new, or weird, 
or David Lynch. But I’m real happy with 
the picture. See, I love 47 different genres 
in one film. I hate one-thing films. And I 
love B movies. But why not have three or 
four Bs running together? Like a little 
hive!” 

Even on the Twin Peaks front, the en- 
trails from last week’s Emmy Awards make 
| for cautionary reading. The show, nominat- 
ed for 14 Emmys, was virtually shut out, win- 
ning only technical prizes for editing and 
costume design. Lynch, up for the Best Di- 
rector citation, lost out to Thomas Carter 
(Equal Justice) and Scott Winant (thirty- 
something). The Twin Peaks cast put its best 
face on defeat. “We kind of like the idea that 
we didn’t get any Emmys,” maintains Ray 
Wise, who plays Laura Palmer's spectacular- 
ly bereaved father. “We’re not about win- 
ning awards; we are about doing what we do. 

















If the great American public accepts it, fine. 
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The Road to Dystopia: Lynch directs Laura Dern and Nicolas 
Cage in the climactic Love Me Tender scene from Wild at Heart 





If they don’t, we will still have our core audi- 
ence. And even if we don’t have our core au- 
dience, we know we have done it right.” 

But will 7ivin Peaks be done in by ABC’s 
Saturday-night graveyard slot, where the 
show will run after Sunday's premiere? Will 
the mass TV audience still care about (or 
keep track of) the town’s residents, their 
loves and fetishes? Will viewers have grown 
weary of the show’s cliff-hanging teases, as 
when Special Agent Cooper gets shot in the 
chest, only to revive in the next episode, or 
when he determines Laura’s murderer in a 
dream and then forgets the name the next 
morning? Can they submit to the pleasures 
of texture, the luxury of the show’s somnam- 
bulist pace, the comic-opera grandeur of the 
performances? Most important, will they 
keep watching Twin Peaks when it is no long- 
er culturally compulsory to do so? 

For the first clues to these answers, tune 
in to next week’s Niclsen ratings. And at- 
tend to the show's spiritual leader as he con- 
siders his delectable career crisis. “I’m real 
busy,” Lynch says. “And I’m busy not always 
on things that I think are important. Making 
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* a new film is important. Making 
each episode of Twin Peaks is im- 
portant. And painting and music. 
But there's a lot of things in be- 
tween that take a lot of time. Take 
this day: I haven't shot a scene, I 
haven't written anything, I haven't 
done anything. It’s really frustrat- 
ing.” He pauses between bites of 
broccoli. “The good side of failure 
is you've got plenty of time to 
work.” 

These days he has little time 
for a primo passion: painting. “A 
guy told me that in order to get 
one hour of good painting done, 
you need four hours of uninter- 
rupted time.” He describes a re- 
cent favorite, Oww, God, Mom, 
the Dog He Bited Me: “There’s a 
clump of Band-Aids in the bottom 
corner. A dark background. A 
stick figure whose head is a blur of 
blood. Then a very small dog, 
made out of glue. There is a 
house, a little black bump. It is 
pretty crude, pretty primitive and 
minimal. I like it a lot.” 

Lynch doesn’t analyze his 
dreams much; his consciousness 
percolates plenty provocatively, 
thank you. But he remembers be- 
ing depressed once because “in my 
dream, I see these fantastic paint- 
ings that were done by somebody 
else. And I wish that I had painted 
them. And I wake up, and after a 
while the impression wears off. I 
say, wait a minute, those are my 
paintings. I dreamed them; they're 
mine.” Another pause. “Then I 
can’t remember what they were.” 

This courtly man doesn’t stay 
| depressed for long, though. He has seen 
too much. Life, to him, is an endless 
search, one long lesson, He is proof of the 
notion that every artist is a scientist, ob- 
sessed with discovering how things and 
people work. His eyes go electric as he 
skims the subjects of his forthcoming pho- 
tography book. “I’ve got a real lot of beau- 
tiful industrial landscapes. And I’m real in- 
terested in dental hygiene, so I’m going to 
have a chapter on that. Maybe something 
on fictitious archaeology: I'd like to bury 
some things, then wait a little while and dig 
them up. I like to photograph plastic peo- 
ple in little scenes. Then I might have a 
chapter on spark plugs. Kind of amazing 
things, spark plugs; our lives revolve 
around them. 

“This is good food today.” 

Lynch brings this canny naiveté, this 
promiscuous curiosity, to every aspect of 
his life and work. It could be a trait bred 
from childhood—a sylvan youth of eagle- 
scout badges and family camping trips, 
spent amid the Pacific Northwest trees that 
today loom over Tivin Peaks. “My father 
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was a scientist for the Forest Service,” 
Lynch says. “He would drive me through 
the woods in his green Forest Service 
truck, over dirt roads, through the most 
beautiful forests where the trees are very 
tall and shafts of sunlight come down and 
in the mountain streams the rainbow trout 
leap out and their little trout sides catch 
glimpses of light. Then my father would 
drop me in the woods and go off. It was a 
weird, comforting feeling being in the 
woods. There were odd, mysterious things 
lhat’s the kind of world I grew up in.” 

4 different world greeted Lynch when, 
in his early 20s, he and his young wife were in 
Philadelphia to study art. (Lynch has been 
married twice, each union producing a child, 
and had a four-year bicoastal relationship 
with actress Isabella Rossellini.) The neigh 
borhood was hairy, hostile, especially for a 
lad trying to fit his bucolic vision into the ur- 
ban nightmare around him. Lynch says Era 
serhead sprang fully formed from nights in 
that “crime-ridden” city. “My original image 
was of aman’s head bouncing on the ground, 
being picked up by a boy and taken to a pen- 
cil factory. I don’t know where it came 
from.” Some movie folk didn’t know where 
Eraserhead was going cither; it was twice re- 
jected by the New York Film Festival. Could 
it have been the picture’s grim gray palette 
that put the festival off? Or the man with 
seared skin? Or the snakelike creatures in 
the radiator? Or the hideous mutant baby in 


the bureau drawer? 


ynch made Eraserhead at the 
American Film Institute in Bev- 
erly Hills, with financial help 
from his boyhood pal Jack Fisk 
(a talented production design 
er) and Fisk’s wife, actress Sissy Spacek 
Around him the first-time director gath 
ered technicians and players he has used 
ever since: cinematographer Frederick 
Elmes, sound-effects ace Alan Splet and, 
as Eraserhead’s high-haired Henry Spen 
cer, actor Jack Nance. “It seemed like we 
were never going to finish the film,” recalls 
Nance, who plays henpecked Pete Martell 
in Twin Peaks. “We had to scrap an awful 
lot, and we failed an awful lot. But we were 
kids then. Now we're old.” Fortunately, the 
film found an audience. With its loping in- 
ternal logic and its unapologetic otherness, 
Eraserhead soon became a hit on the mid 
night movie circuit 
hen everything started coming up rob- 
ins in springtime. Mel Brooks, looking to 
produce films other than his own, saw Era- 
serhead and determined that Lynch should 
direct The Elephant Man. The film, cued by 
the parable of physical deformity as a kind 
of saint’s sackcloth, embellished by Lynch's 
phantasmagoric direction and anchored by 
John Hurt’s delicate performance as John 
Merrick, won the director big-studio notice. 
He could do anything now—anything but 
turn Frank Herbert’s daunting science fan 
tasy into a movie Dino De Laurentiis would 
like. “I sold out on Dune,” Lynch says today. 


The monster with 
a lace-valentine 
soul, John 
Merrick John 
Hurt) provided 
both Lynch’s 
ticket into the big 
time and a ready- 
made parable of 
beauty in the 
beast. 


DUNE 


The pustulent 
Harkonnen 
prepare todo 
some inter- 
galactic damage 
in Lynch's Cliffs 
Notes version of 
the Frank Herbert 
novel. The movie 
is a gorgeous 
mess for viewers 
and a bad memory 
for the director. 


This time, Beauty 


(Isabella Rossellini 


is the beast; she 
lures a naive 
college boy (Kyle 
MacLachlan) into 
a dark world he is 
all too eager to 
enter. This small- 
town horror show 
is quintessential 
Lynch—a warped 
masterpiece. 
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“IT was making it for the producers, not for 
myself. That’s why the right of final cut is 
crucial. One person has to be the filter for 
everything. I believe this is a lesson world; 
we’re supposed to learn stuff. But 312 years 
to learn that lesson is too long.” 

A character in Dune says, “Let me 
teach you the weirding way.” In 1986 
Lynch took moviegoers the whole way with 
Blue Velvet (also, ironically, made for De 
Laurentiis). “I started with the idea of 
front yards at night,” Lynch says, “and 
Bobby Vinton’s song playing from a dis- 
tance. Then I always had this fantasy of 
sneaking into a girl's room and hiding 
through the night. It was a strange angle to 
come at a murder mystery.” The murders 
were the least mysterious element in this 
feral, fertile inversion of It’s a Wonderful 
Life. Each shot was crafted with the off- 
center elegance and pristine passion of a 
modernist painter. But with its mix of bat- 
tered beauties and severed ears, Blue Vel- 
vet might have been his drop-dead letter to 
Hollywood. Instead, it made the maverick 
bankable. His next big project would find 
takers on network TV. 

“We were in exactly the right place,” 
says Mark Frost, “at the right net- 
work, at the right time. The end of 
the Reagan era, a new decade— 
there were a lot of pointers.” So 
who deserves credit for Twin 
Peaks? Movie people, knowing 
Lynch, may think it is his miracu- 
lously conceived love child. TV 
people, knowing Frost as a gifted 
graduate of the Hill Street Blues 
team, may see him as the Tom 
Cruise character in Rain Man, art- 
fully manipulating an idiot savant. 
Neither legend fits the facts. Frost 
is Mr. Inside, Lynch Mr. Outside, 
and together they make an ideal 
odd couple, The show’s pilot and 
atmosphere are clearly vintage 
Lynch. Frost runs the show day to 
day. Both fabricate the major sto- 
ry lines. “Mark is very straightfor- 
ward and supportive,” says Tina 
Rathborne, who directed the fin- 
est non-Lynch episode last season 
(Laura’s funeral). “He is brilliant 
in his own right.” 

“David is the keeper of the 
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flame,” says Kyle MacLachlan, who plays 
Dale Cooper. “This is his world.” Ever 
since Dune, when Lynch plucked him out 
of anonymity in Seattle, MacLachlan has 
been the director’s onscreen face. It is a 
startling visage, as pure of line as an art 
deco vase, with soft, all-American features 
and a comic-book hero’s jutting chin—you 
could park a Packard on it. Blue Velvet 
needed his reckless innocence; Twin Peaks 
profits from his daft righteousness. “The 
show is unique because of the combina- 
tion, the balance, of Mark and David,” 
MacLachlan notes. “That uniqueness is 
not necessarily transferable. It may mad- 
den the staff when David directs a seg- 
ment, because he throws the rules out. But 
to us actors that freedom is an elixir, a 
magic potion. It’s hard to have it watered 
down once you've tasted it.” 


ynch directs, his actors suggest, 
through osmosis. “He might say, 
‘A little more,’ then ‘Peachy- 
keen,’ but that’s it,” says Dennis 
Hopper, the actor-director who 
was the memorable sicko Frank Booth in 
Blue Velvet. “However grotesque or violent 
or weird one of David’s scenes may be, the 
whole is coming from a place in his brain 





Canvas art: Oww God, Mom, the Dog He Bited Me 
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that I trust,’ 


* says Grace Zabriskie, the spi- 
kily hysterical mother of Laura Palmer. 
“It’s that razor’s edge of knowing and not 
knowing what he’s doing.” 

Right now Lynch and Frost are walk- 
ing that edge even as they hone it. They 
want Twin Peaks to keep surprising its au- 
dience while they defer surprises. They 
want the show that couldn’t be made to be 
the hit that keeps on coming. And when 
they get bored or exhausted, they want to 
get out. “We own the show,” Frost notes. 
“There is no studio around that can milk 
this thing until it drops dead.” Lynch, 
with his tunnel-vision focus, is the last 
Hollywood figure one could imagine ex- 
tending a project just to pick up a pay- 
check. He doesn’t want to stay around; he 
wants to stay young. 

Lynch’s films shout that sentiment in 
every frame, of course. But listen to him on 
the subject of aging—which, as so many 
things do, attracts and repels him. “Scien- 
tists are working right now, while we are 
having lunch, to give us a better life. | hope 
they make some big breakthroughs soon. If 
you could only reconcile the mental with 
the physical, then throw in the emotional! 
rhese growth hormones, where can I get a 
bunch of them? Is there some way that, 
with electricity, you could stimu- 
late your own growth hormones? 
Plug yourself in for five minutes, 
there’d be a little jolt, but you'd 
zet used to it. It wouldn’t be bad 
at all; in fact, you'd get to enjoy it, 
probably. Then away you'd go, 
and youth wouldn’t be wasted on 
the young anymore. You'd be 25, 
with a 95-year-old mind. Grand- 
dad would start breaking into li- 
quor stores and staying out late. 
Hope we have it soon!” 

David Lynch has finished his 
meal. A $20 tab, cheap at twice 
the price for lunch with a gee-whiz 
genius. “Do you mind to take me 
home?” he asks. “It’s only a five- 
minute drive, But you can’t come 
in!” And up he goes into the Hol- 
lywood Hills, where the entertain- 
ment industry’s most beguiling 
outsider can find refuge in the 
daydreams and nightmares—the 
forests and Philadelphias—of his 
pinwheeling mind. —Reported by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/Los Angeles 
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Lion Man Among the Ruins 


PHILADELPHIA FIRE by Jolin Edgar Wideman 


Henry Holt; 199 pages; $18.95 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 
L imelight suited John Edgar Wideman, 


a former University of Pennsylvania 
basketball star and Rhodes scholar who 
became a novelist once heralded as the 
“black Faulkner.” But in 1976 the light be- 
gan to darken. Wideman’s younger brother 
Robert was convicted as an accomplice to a 
murder and subsequently sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Ten years later, the writer's 
16-year-old son Jacob stabbed a camping 
companion to death and, like his uncle, 
was given a life term 





Wideman: a brother and father of convicts 


Searching through the smoldering rubble. 


How the golden writer and the convict 
brother could come from the same Pitts 
burgh family was the burden of Wideman’s 
nonfictional Brothers and Keepers (1984) 
The theme of the lost son pervades Phila- 
delphia Fire, a novel that, like the earlier 
book, pits the author's refined literary sen 
sibility against the crudity and violence of 
racism around him 

Wideman’s narrator, known as Cudjoe, 
is a mask for the 49-year-old author. Fic- 
tion and fact are freely blended; the style is 
a mix of directness and allusion reminis 
cent of Ralph Ellison's /nvisible Man, Cud- 
joc, in fact, is invisible to himself. He has 
been an expatriate, living on a Greek is- 
land where he tended bar by day and tried 
to write at night. 

Cudjoe/Wideman is a man in search of 
a myth that will unify his conflicting selves: 
the ghetto kid and the man of letters. The 
central images are not to be found among 
the classical ruins and blinding light of 
Greece but in the ashes of Os Avenue 
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in West Philadelphia. There, on May 13, 
1985, readers may remember, a police heli- 
copter dropped a bomb on 6221 Osage af- 
ter its occupants, members of a black orga- 
nization called Move, resisted orders to 
vacate. Six adults and five children were 
killed. The blast also started a fire that de- 
stroyed 60 other houses. 

The assault was one of the most bone- 
headed decisions ever made by a municipal 
authority— Keystone Kops reinventing 
Vietnam as a minifarce in which a neigh- 
borhood is destroyed in order to save it. 
For Cudjoe, the big bang represents cre- 
ation in the form of a mysterious 
survivor, a boy known as Simba 
Muntu (Lion Man) seen walking 
away from the burning wreckage. 
lhe search for Simba provides the 
novel with an open-ended struc 
ture that allows Wideman to dis 
play his talents 

He can play it hot or sweet, 
highbrow or low-down. Wideman 
takes risks that do not always pay 
off. Writing in dialect is danger- 
ous, and there are labored pas- 
sages of multicultural rap that 
combine Shakespeare’s Tempest 
and Third World politics: ‘To 
day’s lesson is this immortal play 
about colonialism, imperialism, 
recidivism, the royal f 
over of weak by strong, colored by 
white, many by few, or, if you will, 
the birth of the nation’s blues seen 
through the fish-eye lens of a fee 
fi foe englishmon.” 

Wideman is best when he is most per- 
sonal: a description of a schoolyard basket- 
ball game, a grieving meditation after a 
telephone call from a son in prison. Or this 
bitter college recollection about feeling as 
if he were in a test tube from an uncertain 
liberal experiment: “I was walking down 
the street with this cute little white coed, 
thinking we’re minding our business, 
strolling to the cafeteria for a cup of coffee, 
and blam. Run right dead into the glass 
wall.” To Wideman, the stares seemed to 
say “Wait a minute, boy... You still in the 
tube, nigger, and don’t you forget it.” 

By turns brilliant and murky, seamless 
and ragged, Philadelphia Fire is on to some- 
thing big. Wideman’s vision of racism in the 
U.S ests nothing less than a genctic 
disorder present at the birth of the nation. 
Impervious to cure, it can only be con- 
trolled, and in this Wideman is more fortu- 
nate than most. Through his art, he has the 
power to turn curses into blessings. rT] 
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Farrell: one of Balanchine's obsessions 


Dancing Tales 


HOLDING ON TO THEAIR 
by Suzanne Farrell 
Summit; 322 pages; $19.95 


THE SHAPE OF LOVE 
by Gelsey Kirkland 
Doubleday; 237 pages; $19.95 


ince his death seven years ago, George 
Balanchine has taken on a strange, ec- 
toplasmic life in the pages of other peo- 
ple’s books, most of them written by his 
former dancers at New York City Ballet. 
One, Gelsey Kirkland’s angry, vengeful 
Dancing on My Grave (1986), made the | 
best-seller lists. This year brings a slight but 
more genial coda from Kirkland and the | 
memoir the dance world has been waiting 
for, from Mr. B.’s last muse, Suzanne 
Farrell 
Farrell's Holding On to the Air—the ti- 
tle comes from one of Balanchine’s many 
wily stage instructions 
what limited book. One could wish that she 
had chosen a more adroit collaborator 
than Toni Bentley, a former City Ballet 
corps member. Even so, Farrell's spirit is 
gencrous, and she gets the big things right 
She sketches in charming details of her 
early hoydenish exploits, followed by baby- 
ballerina days in Cincinnati. At 15, she was 
spotted by City Ballet star Diana Adams, 
who suggested that if she ever came to New 
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Books 


York City, she might telephone. That was 
enough for Farrell’s mother, who packed 
up her family and moved right away into a 
tiny, one-room flat. “Mother,” sums up the 
daughter, “pursued rather impractical in- 
terests in a practical way.” Providentially, 
Farrell was accepted at the company’s 
school. 


A t the heart of the book is a fascinating 
account of Balanchine's increasing 
obsession with his leggy protégé. Young 
Suzanne was a chaste and sheltered Catho- 
lic girl whose onstage recklessness and dar- 
ing were not reflected in her life. To her, 
Mr. B., 40 years her senior, was a god—and 
a married man. But she responded to his 
every impulse. 

In time they also spent off hours in each 
other’s company, “cating, walking, lighting 
candles in churches.” But even after he 
separated from his wife, they did not sleep 
together. When he took her home at night, 
she felt that he wanted to lock her in. At 22 
she had a brief romance with a man her 
own age but could not face her mentor’s 
wrath. Her next young suitor was sawvier. 
Paul Mejia, a member of the company, 
slowly made friends with Farrell before 
asking for her hand—and he got it. 

Farrell went from dancing virtually ev- 
ery night to ostracism. When she brought 
matters to a head, she was barred from the 
theater. She and Mejia danced for four 
years with Maurice Béjart’s company in 
Brussels before she went back to make 
peace with Balanchine. 

One has the eerie fecling of dipping 
into a version of Proust’s Swann’s Way 
written from the point of view of the ob- 
ject of Swann’s fixation. Farrell in no way 
resembles the fictional Odette, but she 
trics to distance herself from suffocating 
attention, tries to limit passion to the 
stage and embrace practicality off it. Bal- 
anchine’s attentions were consuming. He 
designed little furs for her and bought her 
shoes because “I just love to hear you 
clip-clopping along.” After she broke the 
spell, she danced old roles and new ones, 
finally watching Mr. B.’s slow decline and 


death. 


Kirkland would never find herself in 


Farrell's exquisite dilemma. In Dancing on 


My Grave, she dismissed Balanchine as a 
neurotic martinet who emphasized music | 
and rhythm over her own Method-acting 
approach to a role. Kirkland was a poctic 
artist whose romantic heroines in story bal- 
lets were indelible. Alas, her writing on the 
subject is not. The Shape of Love, written 
with her husband Greg Lawrence, is large- 
ly about a handful of performances she 
gave with the Royal Ballet in 1986, and 
there is too much trite gush about what 
motivated Giselle and what Juliet was 
thinking when she gulped the potion. 
Whatever the wellsprings of dance may be, 
they do not lie in words. —By Martha Duffy 
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It's the world premiere of the RIHGA Royal 
Hotel, 54 stories of luxury in the new heart 
of New York. 

At West 54th Street between Avenue of 
the Americas and 7th Avenue, it's just a short 
walk from everywhere in the world you most 
want to be. 

Every "room" is a luxury suite - living 
room with bay window, separate bedroom, 
marble bath with dressing area - offering all 
the amenities and services one expects of the 
fine hotels of the world. 

Many additional features include Halcyon 
Restaurant and Lounge for dining and 
entertainment plus eleven elegant meeting 
and banquet rooms 

RIHGA ROYAL HOTEL 
NEW YORK 


151 West 54th Street, New York, NY 10019 


all (212)307-5000 or (8001937-5454 or contact your local travel agent 
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DEADLY ILLUSIONS by Samuel Marx 
and Joyce Vanderveen 
Random House; 271 pages; $19.95 


Id-time Hollywood sometimes seems 
to have almost as many closeted skele- 
tons as the Kremlin. Consider now the lux- 
uriant scandal surrounding Paul Bern, an 
MGM producer who was found shot to 
death in 1932 shortly after his marriage to 
his prize star, Jean Harlow. A suicide note 
apologized for “the frightful wrong I have 
done you.” MGM boss Louis B. Mayer 
tried to protect Harlow by spreading the 
word that Bern had been impotent and 
killed himself in shame. After a minimal 
investigation, the coroner's jury declared 
that Bern had committed suicide with 
“motive undetermined.” End of scenario. 
Samuel Marx, who was story editor at 
MGM at the time, thought otherwise. Bern 
had told him that he once lived in New 
York City with an actress named Dorothy 
Millette. She had mysteriously fallen into a 
coma, and Bern had placed her in an insti- 
tution. Ten years later, she had just as mys- 
teriously recovered and come to California 
to resume their common-law marriage. 
Despite his professional credentials, 
Marx is not much of a writer. He uses 
phrases like “the burning glare of sensa- 
tional publicity” and “most ravishing of all 
those glittering luminaries.” But in unrav- 
cling the famous Bern mystery, he is some- 


| thing more interesting: a witness. Tipped 


off by a friend, Marx got to Bern’s house 
on the morning his body was found, hours 


| before anyone called the police. He dis- 





covered MGM production chief Irving 





Thalberg already there, interrogating the | 


servants and learned that Mayer had even 
earlier come and gone. He heard that 
some woman had visited Bern the night 
before (Harlow was away) and that there 
had been sounds of quarreling. All this led 
Marx to believe Bern had committed sui- 
cide because Millette was threatening to 
expose him as a bigamist. 

A few years ago, when Marx was dis- 
cussing this case with a former Dutch balle- 
rina named Joyce Vanderveen, she chal- 
lenged his theory as implausible, and the 
two of them decided to investigate further. 
They discovered that Millette, who was 
found drowned shortly after Bern's death, 
suffered not from a coma but from acute 
schizophrenia. But nothing shook the find- 
ing of suicide until Marx met a minor come- 
dian who had been a drinking pal of retired 
MGM security chief Whitey -Hendry’s. 
Hendry, shortly before his death, told this 
pal that he had accompanied Mayer to 
Bern’s house that first morning, and it was 
obvious that Bern had been murdered. 
Mayer was terrified of scandal. So Hendry 
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An invitation to place the name of a member of 
your family who immigrated to America in the 
only national museum created to honor them. 


Whether your ancestors first set foot on American soil at Ellis 
Island, or entered through another gateway, here is a unique 
opportunity to present your family with a gift that will be mean- 
ingful for generations to come. When you make a $100 tax- 
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volunteered to plant the gun in Bern’s hand, 
and the two of them concocted the fake sui- | 
cide note. A few days after hearing this bit 
of evidence suggesting that Bern was | 
murdered by Millette, Marx telephoned 
Hendry’s pal to check a few details and | 
found that he too had just died. Cut to the 
closing credits. — By Otto Friedrich 


Come-Ons 


MY HARD BARGAIN by Walter Kirn 
Knopf; 145 pages; $18.95 





1 n his first book, a collection of 13 short 
stories, Walter Kirn demonstrates a flair 
for opening sentences. He understands the 
allure of the odd: “The whole way down to 
Phoenix in the car, my job was to tranquil- 
ize the dog.” He knows firearms are likely 
to arouse interest: “Luckily, I had a gun 
hidden away.” And he senses that puzzle- 
ments invite curiosity: “He'd always liked 
motels even better than sleeping at 
home—they provided the essentials and 
left a man to himself; but in New York City 
they'd only have hotels, and Clarence 
Dahlgren felt confused.” 

Better still, Kirn’s stories live up to the 
promise of their intriguing come-ons, al- 
though in quirky, unpredictable ways. Tran- 
quilizing the dog turns out to be one of the 
lesser problems facing the young narrator 
of My Hard Bargain. On the long drive from 
Wisconsin to Arizona, where he has been 
told a better life beckons, Wade begins to 
realize that his parents have not only pulled 
up stakes but are racing to leave each other 
as well. The gun that introduces The Stew- 
ard never goes off. Instead the Midwestern 
farm boy called upon to protect his grand- 
parents, mother and brother from a lunatic 
reported to be in the area encounters noth- 
ing but a heightened awareness of the tedi- 
um of family routines. 

And Dahlgren does not actually reach 
Manhattan in Toward the Radical Church, 
the strongest story in this collection. Dahl- 
gren has been invited to fly to the big city to 
speak to a presumably rich congregation 
about the plight of farmers back in the na- 
tion’s heartland. To steel him for his trip, 
Dahlgren’s two grown sons take him out for 
an extended night of barhopping, where the 
old widower almost succeeds in picking up a 
woman to take home. But she slips away, 
just as his farm has been doing for years. 

These stories are not as somber as 
their subject matter suggests. Kirn, who 
grew up in Minnesota before heading east 
to Princeton and then a career in journal- 
ism, never condescends to his beleaguered 
characters. He allows them the dignity of 
feeling responsible for their mistakes and 
the virtue of hoping, against the evidence 
of their experience, that things will get 
better. — By Paul Gray 
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Now the employee-owners of Avis, 
Inc. are “trying harder than ever” with 
this exciting exclusive for American 
Express" Cardmembers. Travel in first- 
class comfort at a coach rate, without 
paying a penny for mileage. 

To get this exclusive rate from Avis 
and the American Express® Card, here 
are some things you should know: 
Your car rental must be charged with 
the American Express” Card. Rate 
and cars are subject to availability at 
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drivers, local taxes, optional Personal 
Accident Insurance, Per 
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the American Express” 
Card, advance reservations are 
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the Hottest new 
for 1990 


The Complete Golfer’s Handbook 
is 192 pages of valuable information that fits 
right in your golf bag. 
Includes: * 68 games golfers play 

© Round by round scoring logs 

* Golf rules and terms Inquire about custom imprin 

* History of golf and more outings or corporate gifts. 
As a bonus, you will receive a free 24-page booklet of valuable golf tips 
from Golf Magazine. 
ORDER TODAY for only $24.95 in durable leather-like material, or only 
$34.95 in genuine leather (specify black or mauve). Add $3.00 shipping 
each. Comes in attractive gift box. /00% Money Back Guarantee. 


ORDER TODAY! 


1-800-477-0000 


MasterCard, Visa, Amex credit cards accepted 
GOLF GIFTS, INC. 919 Springer Drive, Lombard, IL 60148 
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- 
which can be mass-produced in genetically | 
altered bacteria. BST injections make cows 
produce more milk, but farmers worry 
about a possible oversupply of dairy prod- 
ucts that could drive down prices. More- 
over, some Opponents question the safety 
of milk from cows with extra BST. 

Even bioengineered plants are not im- 
mune to criticism, particularly those that 
have been designed to tolerate herbicides. 
Monsanto, for example, developed strains 
of soybeans and cotton that grow well 


| when sprayed with the company’s Round- 


up herbicide. Such research may be intend- 
ed to benefit society, but some environ- 
mentalists see it as a cynical play for 
profits. 


Oo nly the most naive booster would ar- 
gue that the bioengineering of farm 
animals and plants poses no risks. With 
plants, for instance, there is always the pos- 
sibility that new traits could be accidentally 
transferred to wild relatives of domestic 
species. Theoretically, experiments with 
genes that confer resistance to disease or 
herbicides could create hardier weeds. 
Food safety is another legitimate concern. 
Products from genetically altered crops 
and livestock will require rigorous testing 
to ensure that they are harmless. 

On balance, however, bioengineering is 
likely to be more a benefit than a bane. In 
the case of cotton, which is heavily sprayed 
with chemical insecticides, the addition of 
a bacterial gene that poisons budworms 
and bollworms could help farmers and the 
environment alike. Similarly, the discovery 
that plants can be “vaccinated” against dis- 
ease by equipping them with viral genes 
ought to reduce reliance on chemical in- 
secticides. Currently, farmers battle such 
diseases by spraying the insects that carry 
them. Genetic engineering could also be 
used to give livestock more resistance to 
bacteria, reducing the need to feed antibi- 
otics to farm animals. 

It is to the hungry Third World that 
biotechnology offers the greatest hope. 
Washington University plant pathologist 
Roger Beachy is working on introducing 
genes for disease resistance into cassava, a 
critical food source for much of Africa. Sci- 
entists at the International Potato Center 
in Peru and the International Rice Re- 
search Institute in the Philippines are ap- 
plying the tools of genetic engineering to | 
improve the major crops of South America 
and Asia. Before the middle of the next 
century, experts warn, world population 
may reach 10 billion, and agriculture had 
better keep up. By that time, the planet’s 
crop and livestock growers will probably 
have new environmental challenges to 
meet, among them a changing climate and 
increasingly salty soils. Asserts Beachy: 
“Some argue that it is irresponsible to use 
biotechnology. To me it seems irresponsi- 


ble not to use it.” | 
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Who says 
you can 
have it all? 

In the 1980s, everybody 


G > did. And now that they 


“ee” are finding out how 
difficult “having itall” can 
@ be, women are seeking 
new definitions of success and 
fulfillment. 
Now a TIME special issue explores 
the choices facing today’s women. 
From Business to Medicine to Law 
and Show Business, every depart- 
ment of the magazine will chart the 
toughest issues women confront in 
the 1990s. 
‘Too busy to read it? “That's why 
you should. 
Women: 
A TIME Special Issue 
On Sale: 
October 29 through November . 
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Handing Out Scarlet Letters 


Antiquated sex laws turn into a bludgeon for divorcing spouses 


hen James Jakubowski’s marriage 
was heading toward the rocks, he de- 
cided to take action: he called the police. 
Two weeks later, his wife Dawn was under 


arrest for adultery. Like a modern-day | 


Hester Prynne, Dawn was soon the talk of 
the town, Norwich, Conn., a circumstance 
that does not dismay her husband. “People 
in this society need to hear that adultery is 
wrong and that it destroys families,” he 
proclaims. “I believe in the institution of 
marriage.” His wife’s lawyer is less en- 
thused. “The thoughtless and insensitive 
act by Mr. Jakubowski has caused enor- 
mous embarrassment and humiliation to 
all members of his family,” she says. 





Dawn, who denies the charges, is one 
of the unlucky people who have found 
themselves hounded by an angry spouse in 
a state where old-fashioned sex statutes 
are still on the books. In a quirky twist to 
the contemporary no-fault-divorce saga, 
venerable adultery laws are occasionally 
being invoked by quarreling marital part- 
ners, sometimes for vindictive purposes 
and sometimes to gain leverage in lengthy 
settlement negotiations. In the weeks after 
Dawn’s arrest, two other Connecticut 
women and one man were also charged 
with adultery. They face the same possible 
misdemeanor punishment: up to a year in 
jail and a $1,000 fine. 

Usually, the targeted spouse is a wom- 
an. “This is the 90s version of public flog- 
ging,” says Catherine Blinder of the Con- 
necticut Commission on the Status of 
Women. “Women have always been perse- 
cuted for infidelity.” In July Donna Car- 
roll, a Janesville, Wis., homemaker, com- 
pleted 40 hours of community service and 


attended a parenting session after her es- 
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tranged husband charged her with adul- 
tery. While she denied the allegation, she 
agreed to the punishment in order to avoid 
a trial and the possibility of up to two years 
in jail and a $10,000 fine. 

The incidence of adultery laws, as well 
as Statutes prohibiting fornication (two un- 
married people having sex), traces a hig- 
gledy-piggledy pattern across the national 
map. Adultery is still illegal in about half 
the 50 states, including New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan; enforcement of the 
strictures is normally a dead letter. But 
since there is no organized constituency to 
demand their repeal, the prohibitions 
remain as bludgeons to be picked up in 
marital brawls. Says Ron- 
ald Allen, a professor of 
law at Northwestern Uni- | 
versity: “Who wants to 
come out in public in favor 
of adultery?” Primarily, 
the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, which wages a 
campaign against the stat- 
utes whenever they are 
debated. 

The difficulties for 
heterosexuals branded 
with the scarlet letter are 
similar to those for gays, 
who are vulnerable to the 
most frequently invoked 
sex laws: those prohibit- 
ing sodomy. In 1986 the 
U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held the right of states to 
ban homosexual sodomy, and since then, 
gay and civil rights activists have been 
fighting the increasing number of prose- 
cutions. Nor are sodomy laws éxclusively 
aimed at gays; heterosexual sodomy is 
deemed an impermissible act in 18 
states. “These laws criminalize our pri- 
vate lives and relationships,” says Robert 
Bray of the National Gay and Lesbian 
Task Force. “And if it isn’t 10 toes up 
and 10 toes down, heterosexuals risk go- 
ing to jail too.” 

On the other hand, some conservatives 
and Fundamentalist Christian denomina- 
tions praise the sex laws as an expression 
of a collective conscience, however they 
are used. “If these laws had been enforced 
with regularity in this country, then a lot 
more people would think twice about par- 
ticipating in sexually immoral acts,” says 
Rebecca Hagelin of Concerned Women 
for America, a Washington-based lobby- 
ing organization. Warring spouses take 
note. — By Andrea Sachs. 
Reported by Anne Hopkins/New York 
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Sculpture of the Absurd 





Joel Shapiro brings uncanny expressiveness to human form 





By ROBERT HUGHES 


he small but choice show—only 26 

pieces—of the sculpture of the New 
York City artist Joel Shapiro, 48, now at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, reminds 
one of what odd twists can come out of sup- 
posedly settled styles. Shapiro has always 
been vaguely connected in peoples’ minds 
with early-1970s New York minimalism. 
And yet, although his work in some ways 
coincides with that movement, it has little 
to do with it. It is idiosyncratic, emotional- 
ly concentrated and mostly quite small 
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in scale: everything minimalism was not. 

Shapiro first earned attention in the 
‘70s with pieces that reversed the cult of 
Big Size in American sculpture —a bronze 
house 9 in. high, for example, or a lillipu- 
tian metal chair sitting on the floor, Seen in 
the huge white-wall and oak-floor gallery 
spaces of early SoHo, these looked totally 
out of syne with their surroundings. Yet the 
contrast between the object and the space 
around it was part of Shapiro’s project. The 
smallness seemed to gather and focus the 
room, stretching the distance between your 
eye and the sculpture, while giving the 
dumb-looking thing an irksome, gnatlike 
insistence. 

Clearly, Shapiro had learned a lot from 
the way Giacometti’s tiny figures could con- 
trol the distances around them. Equally, 
part of his point was to challenge the idea 
that there was a “right” distance from 
which to see a sculpture. Should you get 
down on the floor with it and look for de- 
tail? But there was no detail, or not much. 
The sculptures were sitting in your space. 





So might you stand back and take in the 
general effect? But there was no general ef- 
fect: the pieces were too small to produce 
one. Shapiro's little sculptures conspired to 
make you feel you were looking down the 
wrong end of a telescope at something right 
next to you, seeing it very sharply, very 
densely and puzzlingly far away. 

Then Shapiro began to move toward 
the human figure. This note is struck in the 
very first object in the Baltimore show, 
made in 1974, which from across the room 
(or in reproduction) looks like one of the 
abstract scatter pieces done by minimalist 


An almost fanatical regard 
for surfaces, while his 
homunculi take on an 
uncanny degree of 


Te ela aatel expressive life 


sculptors in the ‘70s—Serra or Barry Le 
Va—but is in fact an image of human dis- 
memberment. Look closer, and the bits of 
wood turn out to be an artist's mannequin 
that Shapiro broke up in a fit of anger—“I 
pulled it apart and just threw it around the 
room,” he says to curator Deborah Leve- 
ton in the catalog interview. “It’s a pretty 
aggressive piece.” Indeed it is, almost 
childishly so, although its distant ancestor 
is a surrealist classic by Giacometti, Wom- 
an with Her Throat Cut, 1932. 

But the work underscores the central 
oddity, and the source of originality, in Sha- 
piro’s art: his desire to use a style derived 
from “radical” modernism to make credi- 
ble images of the body. Minimalism didn’t 
want the figure. It hated the idea of the to- 
tem. It despised any kind of liveliness. It 
wanted to be its chilled, nonreferential self: 
a box, a row of bricks on the floor. 

Whereas liveliness, if not lifelikeness, is 
exactly what Shapiro's sculptures are about. 
They are assembled from simple elements, 
generally balks of timber, run through a big 
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his weekend, head for the hills to a 
secluded hideaway. Hit the antique shops. 
Catch a few striped bass. Just be sure to 
begin your weekend getaway at Hertz. 


Where American Express® Cardmembers 


can get more than they bargained for. 
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lot, with unlimited mileage, 
for the mere price of a compact car. 
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When you arrive at Hertz, tell us which 
car class youd like to be upgraded to. 
We'll give you your first choice, 
if available, or you may choose another. 

If youre traveling in style, choose an elegant 
Lincoln Town Car. Plans include the kids? 
Try a sporty Thunderbird—roomy enough 
for even the most fidgety of backseat 
passengers. If you are taking the kids, be 
sure to brush up on those trusty car games 
your parents used to use. After all, they 
worked with you, didn't they? 
Now, before you take advantage of this offer, 
there are a few other things you need 


to know. If you wish to ensure a larger car 





= = a 
will be available, you may reserve one at the | 
usual Leisure Weekend rate. 


The compact car rate offer is available at 


























participating U.S. corporate locations from 
10/15/90 through 1/31/91. 

Offer not available in the N.Y. metro area. 
Three-day advance reservations for a 
compact car are required. But reserve early 
because rates are limited, especially in 


periods of peak demand, and may not be 





AMERICA’S WHEELS 


available at some other times. 
Blackout periods apply. Minimum weekend 
rental periods and standard rental 
qualifications apply. Minimum rental age 
is 25. Car must be picked up from 
noon T hursday through noon Sunday, 
and returned to the renting location 

by 11:59 pm Monday. Taxes and optional 
items, such as refueling, are extra 
This offer is not combinable/discountable 
Car rental must be charged with the 
American F xpress” C ard. For reservations 


and information, call your travel agent or 


Hertz at 1-800-654-3131 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOUR 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


800-872-5200 


«Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
«No risk 30-day return Y sbacges 
«Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 





THE INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH LIGHTWEIGHT VACUUM 





or 25 years, the Oreck Vacuum has been known only 
to the world's finest hotels and restaurants. Now, 


you can enjoy its amazing "industrial 


This unique heavy duty design uses the hollow handle 
to carry dirt pulled up by the motor directly into the 
top of the bag instead of under the old dirt like most 
vacuums, This maintains vacuum suction power and 
eliminates the problem of old dirt being churned up 
and forced back out into the room. Try it on the tough- 
est dirt in your home. Watch as it whisks the dirt away 
efficiently...automatically adjusting itself to any sur- 
face. Just 8 pounds, its power puts it in the “heavy- 
weight" class among vacuums! The side-mounted 
corner brushes clean baseboards and corners where 
dirt loves to hide making fast work of difficult jobs. 





















\— DIRT GOES UP THE HANDLE — O¥°~ 


*u 
*b 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 


‘sear sei brush 


* shoulder strap 
* deluxe 8 wall/floor brush 





strength" power. 


Bright twin headlights illuminate 
under furniture and the 30-foot cord 
is 12 feet longer than most. Comes 
with an extra drive belt and air fresh- 
ening tablets that help kill odors. 
When you buy the Oreck XL, we'll 
send you FREE the Hand-Held 
Compact Vac which combines incredi- 
ble suction power (strong enough to 
pick up a 16 lb. bowling ball!) with a 
versatile array of attachments for 
cleaning your curtains, ceilings, 
blinds, furniture and cars. And it 
weighs just 4 lbs.! Both vacuums come 
with a year's supply of large replace- 
ment bags and a 2-yr. limited war- 
ranty. $299.95 #4010. 


The FREE Hand-Held Compact Vac Includes: 

* crevice cleaner 

* extension wands 
* 20-ft. power cord 
* dust brush 


lowing tool 


800-872-5200 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS—CALL TOLL FREE 24 HAS. A DAY 


* DEPT. TIMTV68; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


«Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
«Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
«For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling a | 

mda maramsteie UPS ig 
econ avai 

additional $7.50 per order. 2nd pay - 


Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders. please call (614) 794-2662 


THE MEDIA DEVELOPEMENT GROUP 
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Up to $20....$ 3.95 $50.01 to $60 $.....7.95 
$20.01 to $30....$ 4.95 $60.01 to $70 $.....8.95 
$30.01 to $40....$ 5.95 $70.01 to $100 $...10.95 
$40.01 to $50....$ 695 Over $100 $..12.95 
©1990 V68 ADVERTISEMENT 
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Art 
planer to true up their sides, or (for the 
larger pieces) wooden boxes. Mitered to- 
gether, these become blockish dolls—sex- 
less signs for the human figure. Sometimes 
the wood is left as it is; sometimes it is partly 
painted; and since the late "70s, Shapiro has 
taken to casting it in bronze. 

He has a fine, brusque sense of sculp- 
tural form—art that hides art. One might 
think it easy to put six or seven blocks and 
rods together and make a figure: child’s 
play, literally. So it is, but not with the re- 
sults he gets. Every alignment, every cham- 
fer and plane speaks of aesthetic decision. 
This sense of deliberation is increased by 
his craftsmanly regard for surfaces, 
which—particularly in the bronze pieces 
from the ‘80s—is almost fanatical. The 
bronze preserves some of the texture of the 
wood from which it is cast. This skin, 
quoted (so to speak) by the metal, medi- 
ates the smooth blockishness of shape, fill- 
ing it with discreet incident, as does Sha- 
piro’s way of polishing some minor planes 
to take the light, leaving larger ones dark. 


B: whatever the subtleties of finish, 
these homunculi take on an uncanny 
degree of expressive life. His block figures 
sprawl on the floor or hunch in submission. 
They balance precariously on one leg, flail- 
ing their arms like whirligigs; they strut sas- 
sily along like Robert Crumb’s cartoon fig- 
ures or lean forward half-collapsed, as 
though their joints had given out. Some- 
times, as in the big bronze Untitled (JS 866), 
1989, which consists of nothing more than 
two legs with a block for a torso, they can be 
read in two ways, as a figure either reeling 
backward under shock or leaning forward 
into its own run, and off-balance either way. 

This sense of disturbed balance, in par- 
ticular, is a key to Shapiro’s work. Al- 
though he wants you to think the sculp- 
tures stand naturally in their postures of 
frozen movement, this is by no means the 
case. To make sure, for instance, that the 
long legs of a “fallen” figure stay off the 
ground instead of tipping the body back 
up, he will sneak an invisible counter- 
weight into the torso. 

The works are frank about their arti- 
fice —Why not?—and hospitable to mem- 
ories of older art. Their instability distantly 
reminds a viewer of some of Degas’s 
bronzes; their theatricality, of Carpeaux’s. 
Sometimes they invoke older sculptures 
quite openly. There is a dense little unti- 
tled figure from 1979-82, cast in bronze 
from seven small chunks of wood roughly 
joined with wax, that seems to have been 
done in homage to Michelangelo’s Ron- 
danini Pieta—the slumped vertical body in 
a posture of exhaustion. A strong pathos 
underlies the movement of Shapiro's fig- 
ures: they are signs for men, but absurd 
signs, and their Dionysiac freedom looks 
anxious and vulnerable for all its laconic 
shamelessness of gesture. s 








FAILED WRITER 


Director of publicity. 


MYSTIC 


Head of the police. 











PARANOID 


Leader of a nation. 


DRUG ADDICT 


Controller of the economy. 





TAKE A CLOSER LOOK AT THE 
DEADLIEST COMBINATION IN HISTORY. 


FIFTY YEARS LATER, THESE FACES 
CONTINUE TO HAUNT US. 


How did men like Josef Goebbels, Heinrich Himmler, 
Hermann Géring and Adolf Hitler get so far? How could 
they have taken control of a political party, let alone a 
nation and a continent? 

Find out in THE THIRD REICH, the authoritative new series 
about the Nazis and their impact on the world from 
Time-Lire Boos. This unflinching study will take you from 
Nazi Germany's inauspicious beginnings to its final, 
blistering defeat at the hands of the Allies. It draws not 
only on Time-Lire’s photographic 

archives, but also on a wealth 
of previously untapped 
German and international 
sources. Each book features 
dozens of photographs, full- 
color illustrations, posters, 
battle maps and diagrams of 
weapons and equipment 











t card is missing mail this CoUpON To Time -Lure 


YES! | would like to examine The SS free for 10 days as my introduction to 
THE THIRD REICH series. If | decide to keep it, | understand other 


You'll witness in vivid detail the Nazi war machine in 
action, from its formation to victory to crushing defeat 

As your introduction to this outstanding series, you'll 
receive The SS to examine free for ten days. It tells of the 
founding of the SS, their brutal tactics and shows the 
crack Waffen-SS in action. This book sets the stage for 
all the drama, intrigue and horror of the Third Reich. 


SAVE S10. 


Keep it and pay just $6.99, plus shipping and handling. 
a savings of $10.00. Other volumes will follow at the 
regular price of $16.99 plus shipping and handling, one 
about every other month. You can follow the whole 
extraordinary history of the Nazis in books like The Armies 
Unleashed, Center of the Web and Conquest of the 
Balkans. Each is sent on the same ten-day free-trial basis 
Keep only those you want. You may cancel anytime 

Mail in the attached coupon today to receive your first 
volume of THE THIRD REICH 





Booxs, Box C-32066, Richmond, VA 23261-2066 
Mail today—send no money now 


volumes will follow, one about every other month under 


the terms described above EFUK52 
Name 
Adaress Apt S 
City 5 
State Zip 7 











Ethics — a 











Is Washington in Japan’s Pocket? 


A controversial new book challenges the way former top officials lobby for foreign . 
interests, but fails to plumb the dilemma of patriotism in a global economy 














By WALTER SHAPIRO 
ashington is a city of midlife 


W compromises. Bright-eyed 
young men and women flock to 


the capital, as they have since the New 
Deal, not because they want to make 
money but because they want to act on 
their political beliefs. They enter govern- 
ment; they master a specialty; they amass 
a Rolodex. Then maybe their party loses 
power or they find themselves lusting af- 
ter a BMW on a bureaucrat’s salary. Sud- 
denly the former idealists are in the pri- 
vate sector, bartering what they learned in 
government in their new roles as lawyers, 
lobbyists, public relations consultants or 
(to use an old-fashioned term) influence 
peddlers. 

Washington writer Pat Choate, 49, un- 
til recently a policy analyst for the $7 bil- 
lion conglomerate TRW, knows this world 
well. “What I’m doing,” he says, “is ques- 
tioning people’s motivations. And that’s 
something that isn’t done in this town.” 

Choate’s latest book, Agents of Influ- 
ence (Knopf; $22.95), an impassioned, 
sometimes shrill, but always well-docu- 
mented exposé of Japan’s lobbying muscle 
in Washington, will not be published for 
two weeks, But already the bearded and 
earnest economist is becoming the most 
divisive figure in Washington since Rob- 
ert Bork. For Choate, in his book, iden- 
tifies dozens of former top U.S. offi- 
cials and politicians (such as Elliot 
Richardson, Stuart Eizenstat and 
Charles Manatt) whose firms rep- 
resent Japanese clients, and he 
raises serious questions about 
the ethics of that practice. 

The book’s thesis is stark: 
“The manipulation of Amer- 
ica’s political and economic system by Jap- 
anese and other foreign interests has 
reached the point that it threatens our na- 
tional sovereignty.” What distinguishes 
Choate from other recent critics of Japan is 
that he is, at the core, a moralist; to him, 
the avidity with which former government 
officials are willing to work for foreign in- 
terests symbolizes the erosion of America’s 
“civic virtue.” His is a critique of the famil- 
iar, entirely legal, Washington revolving 
door, recast in patriotic terms. 

Choate has paid a personal price for his 
apostasy. In August he was fired after, he 

















says, TRW chairman Joseph Gorman told 
him, “We fear the Japanese will feel that 
this book represents TRW’s positions and 
it will jeopardize our business.” True, 
there are compensations: Japanese rights 
to Choate’s book sold for $310,000. 

A lengthy extract in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review prompted a fusillade from fer- 
vent free-traders. New Republic columnist 
(and TIME contributor) Michael Kinsley 
broadly hinted that Choate, despite his de- 
nials, was engaging in “McCarthyism” with 
“his easy accusations of disloyalty, his im- 
agery of infection of the body politic, his 
woozy mixture of falsehoods, half-truths 
and exaggerations.” Hobart Rowen, a 
Washington Post columnist, called 
Choate’s theories “pure poppycock.” 


The Players 





Choate’s defenders are equally com- 
bative. In a forthcoming letter to the Har- 
vard Business Review, Chrysler chairman 
Lee Iacocca argues, “If an American CIA 
agent quit one day and went to work for a 
foreign intelligence service the next, we'd 
call it treason, But when American trade 
officials ... defect in droves to the Japa- 
nese, we don’t even bat an eye.” 

Choate will begin his book tour this 
weck by testifying before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee about Japanese influ- 
ence in the U.S. But before the book itself 
disappears in a tidal wave of controversy, it 
is important to sort out what Agents of In- 
fluence actually proves and what re- 
mains disturbing supposition. 

Choate’s strength is his painstaking 


The Former High Official, while in government as a top trade negotiator, or at the Commerce Department, or as 
an Assistant Secretary of State, consistently took positions friendly to Japanese interests. He truly believed in free trade 
and bowed to pressure from the State Department to keep Japan happy for geopolitical reasons. He also saw government 
Service as 2 time to make lasting friends. Once out of office (and after a year to abide by ethics requirements), he makes 
clear to his new Japanese friends that his law firm or consulting firm would like to represent Japanese companies. 


The Political Insider worked in the President's campaign. After he left the White House, he joined a fancy 
lobbying firm. Pretty soon he is lobbying his old friends in the White House and Congress on behalf of Japanese groups. 
Sometimes he may advise them on political strategy or on how to organize a grass-roots coalition to pressure Congress 


not to pass trade legislation hostile to Japan. 


The Japan Expert devoted his life to studying Japan and mastering Japanese. With domestic funds scarce, 
Japanese companies and foundations provide the bulk of the funding for his academic chair at a major university. The 
more op-ed pieces he writes denouncing “Japan bashers,” the more funding his institute seems to get from Japanese 


sources. 
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documentation of the $100 million-a-year 
Japanese political juggernaut in the na- 
tion’s capital. Japanese interests currently 
retain almost as many Washington lobby- 
ing, public relations and law firms as those 
of Canada, Britain and the Netherlands 
combined. Since 1973 one-third of all for- 
mer top officials in the Office of the U.S. 
Trade Representative have registered as 
foreign agents, mostly for Japanese com- 
panics. The pattern is repeated among ref- 
ugees from federal agencies like the Inter- 
national Trade Commission. Even trade 
negotiator Carla Hills and her two top dep- 
uties represented Japanese clients before 
they joined the Bush Administration. 

But what effect has this phalanx of ex- 
pensive lawyers, lobbyists and former pub- 
lic officials had on U.S. trade policy? Even 
if they have tilted the balance of policy de- 
cisions, is this automatically inappropri- 
ate—especially since the Japanese are of- 
ten allied with domestic free-traders? 

The book recounts a wide variety of 
trade disputes—from the inequitable pric- 
ing of imported TV sets in the 1970s to the 
jury-rigging of tariff duties on light trucks 
in 1989—in which Japanese interests pre- 
vailed against domestic manufacturers. 
Choate keeps a running scorecard on the 
paid lobbyists and tries valiantly to follow 
the paper trail, but in the end he he fails to 


The Game 


The Former High Official and the Political 
Insider work together to lobby the White House, the 
Cabinet and Congress on behalf of their Japanese clients. 
The issue may be a trade dispute between a Japanese 
and an American company or an effort to thwart the U.S. 
government from punishing a Japanese company for 
violating trade rules. Or it may be an attempt to prevent 
a U.S. company that has been mistreated in Japan from 
mobilizing the Federal Government on its behalf. 


If the dispute hits the news, the Japan Expert may 
write an op-ed piece or give an interview supporting the 
Japanese position and attacking Japan's critics. His 
funding is not mentioned. Instead, he is identified only as 
“eminent professor of Japanese studies at Big-Name U.” 








develop a compelling theory of causation. 
He can only speculate that in effect money 
talks in Washington. Part of his problem is 
that Japan has natural allies within the gov- 
ernment. As Choate himself asserts, the 
Treasury Department has historically been 
committed to free trade, and the State De- 
partment has been willing for geopolitical 
reasons to go to extremes to keep Japan 
happy. Lobbyists, in short, may be super- 
fluous when the Japanese automatically 
have half the Cabinet on their side. 
Indisputably, because of their econom- 
ic success, the Japanese can afford to be 
the high rollers of Washington lobbying. 
But this does not necessarily mean—as 
Choate implies—that Washington lobby- 
ing is responsible for Japanese prosperity. 
That is why Agents of Influence is on 
firmer ground when it highlights the cor- 
rosive effect that this Japanese money has 
had on the political culture of Washing- 
ton, “The revolving door is creating a cad- 
re of officials whose views on trade mat- 
ters have been shaped largely by their 
advocacy on behalf of Japan,” Choate 
writes. He also correctly intuits that some 
USS. officials go out of their way to ingra- 
tiate themselves with Japanese companies 
in hopes of future reward. If Ronald Rea- 
gan could be rented with a $2 million 
speaking fee in Japan, obscure Commerce 


The Outcome 


Sometimes American companies lose market share or 
cede an industry to Japanese competitors. Sometimes an 
American company may abandon its efforts to penetrate 
the Japanese market because of lack of support from 
Washington. The result: an increase in the $30 billion-a- 
year trade deficit between the U.S. and Japan. 


The Former High Officlal and his friend the 
Political Insider pocket $200,000 to $500,000 in 
fees from Japanese firms. 


Japan Expert receives a large grant to refresh his 
Studies in Japan. He needs it because the growing 
imbalance of trade makes the dollar so weak that even 
rich academics cannot afford to visit Japan. 
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Department deputies are not immune to 
temptation. 

But Choate might have depicted the 
motivations of his agents of influence more 
artfully if he had been willing to confront 
them face to face. “I couldn't write this 
book from interviews,” he says. “I could 
only do it from documents. If I didn’t have 
it in writing, with their signature on it, I 
didn’t put it in.” What Choate missed with 
his dogged but reclusive methodology 
were not facts, but nuggets of insight into 
self-justifications common in Washington. 

Choate never talked to Harald Malm- 
gren, a top trade official with the Nixon 
and Ford administrations, whom the book 
describes as the trailblazer in working for 
the Japanese. In 1977 Malmgren received 
a $300,000 payment from Japanese TV 
manufacturers for helping them avoid crip- 
pling import duties for selling their sets be- 
low the cost of production. This dumping 
case, Choate argues, hastened the death of 
the American electronics industry. Malm- 
gren now calls his fee “a reasonable salary 
for my time but not what I would have got- 
ten had I gone into investment banking.” 
Malmgren has no regrets; he argues that 
domestic TV manufacturers were already 
imperiled by other Japanese rivals, who 
had built American plants. “Had we lost,” 
he says, “those Japanese companies proba- 

bly would have just creamed their 
U.S. competition faster.” 

Agents of Influence is a brave and 
provocative book, but there is a dan- 
ger that the battles it will spark will be 


an PF \ fought on the wrong terrain. The 
pea central issue should not be Japan 


ashing or any overheated conspira- 
cy theory about why American com- 
panies are losing their market share. 
Even Choate’s outrage over the ease 
with which former U.S. trade officials 
switch allegiances in the private sector is 
part of the larger struggle over revolving- 
door ethics in Washington. Rather, the 
fascinating question that Agents of Influ- 
ence raises but does not answer is, What 
are the demands of patriotism in a world 
where global economic rivalry has _re- 
placed the cold war? 
Is it ethical, say, for an American to 
work on behalf of Canadian companies 
but not Japanese ones? Or is any coun- 
try acceptable as long as it practices de- 
mocracy? Then what about Saudi Ara- 
bia? Or new Persian Gulf allies like 
Syria? The moral answer is, as it always 
has been, that patriotism does matter, 
that American jobs matter, and that the 
economic as well as political future of 
the nation matters. Americans who work 
to advance the causes of foreign govern- 
ments or corporations have an obligation 
to be wary that their activities do not 
harm the national interest. A global 
economy is no excuse for continuing to 
tolerate a laissez-faire ethical climate in 
which all of Washington is available to | 
the highest bidder. So 
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By WENDY COLE/Reported by Georgia Harbison 


Still So Emotional 


Hardly a peep has been heard from WHITNEY HOUSTON since her 
last album hit the charts at No. 1 three years ago. But the full- 
throated Jersey girl will reclaim her standing as pre-eminent soul 
diva with next month's I’m Your Baby Tonight. 

In the upcoming Fame magazine, she 

insists that she won't be disappointed 

if the release doesn't start out 

at the top. “I was glad the 


other one did,” she says. 
I'm the only female 
who's ever done 
that.” Gospel 

truth. 














Curtain Up 


The combatants in Broad- 
way’s biggest cliff-hanger laid 
down their swords last week, 
offering welcome news about 
the London musical smash 
Miss Saigon: the show will 
go on. In August producer 
Cameron Mackintosh, 43, 
scrapped the U.S. edition of 
the blockbuster because the 
actors’ union objected to the 


casting of a Caucasian as a 
Eurasian pimp. Under the 
accord, Jonathan Pryce can 
reprise his award-winning 
role beginning next March. 
Meanwhile, Mackintosh has 
agreed not to use “yellow- 
face” makeup or eye pros- 
thetics for any actor. Bravo! 








Host to Host 


If anyone thinks she knows 
how to handle visitors, it’s 
self-styled hotel queen Leona 
Helmsley. So after Saddam 
Hussein referred to his hos- 
tages as “guests,” Helmsley 
last week addressed a full- 
page ad in the New York 
Times to the Iraqi President: 
“I can make one recommen- 
dation that I have never 
made in all the years I have 
been welcoming people: Mr. 
Hussein, it is time to check 
out.” Acting in the “spirit of 
patriotism,” the next day she 
switched on a 12-story illumi- 
nated American flag blazing 
from one of her husband’s 
Manhattan buildings. 











Dynamic Duo 


Life doesn’t necessarily imitate art, fortu- 
nately for PAUL NEWMAN and JOANNE 
WOODWARD. In their new movie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bridge, the duo portray a stodgy Kan- 
sas City couple in the 1930s and '40s 
whose marriage hits the skids. Although 
it’s been six years since they last appeared 
together on film, the pair, says director 
James Ivory, had no trouble rekindling on- 
screen chemistry: “They are lifetime part- 
ners with a great fund of memories when 
creating characters.” Ivory worried only on 
weekends when Newman disappeared to 
indulge his passion for auto racing. 
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Mr. Grouch 


A man who loathes Smurfs 
and mood rings can’t be all 
bad. Soon after his “inter 
est in cuteness started wear- 
ing thin,” Jon Winokur, 43, 
evolved into a full-fledged 
curmudgeon—someone who 
“considers the universe a per- 
sonal affront.” Winokur, who 
endures life in sunny South- 
ern California, has made 
crustiness a cottage industry 
with his calendar series and 
three books, including the 
new Friendly Advice (sample: 
Pay no attention to whatever 
advice you receive). At last 
count the compilations had 
sold half a million copies. So 
who's complaining? 
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Ca OE SPN Rar ena 
1892 WAS A VERY GOOD YEAR FOR COFFEE 


* It was a time when those in the coffee business did things a little differently. 

‘ And so it was in 1892 that a Southern merchant had cause for celebration. His premiere 
blend of coffee (and some say his own personal labor of love) was about to be renamed after the 
famous hotel where it had already built a reputation as the special house blend. The hotel, of 
course, was Nashville's Maxwell House 

Ap + D § Today, it is with great pride (and something of a feeling that there are still folks 
= yw ” _ around with a taste for the way things used to be made) that The Maxwell 
i 5%, House Coffee Company would like to acquaint you with 1892™ Slow-Roasted 
Coffee. It is coffee that is roasted the way everyone used to do it: Slowly. 
With something of a reverence for the old ways of making things. Next 
time you're at the grocer’s we invite you to try a can. Perhaps you will 
find that you have a taste for the uniquely satisfying, lusty taste of coffee 
the way it used to taste. 


" 1892" Slow-Roasted Coffee. A labor of love...from The Maxwell 


House* Coffee Company. 
1990 Kraft General Foods, In 
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We shed 


a lot of flavor 


on the subject 
of light. 


Most ultra low tar cigarettes are a compromise: 
low tar, and low taste. Some compromise! Only Merit has 
figured out how to deliver low tar and great flavor in an ultra light cigarette. 
Perhaps that’s why we’re America’s fastest growing ultra light. 
Is that the sound of a light going on in your head? 


Enriched Flavor,™ ultra low tar.) A solution with Merit. 
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MERIT 


Ultra Lights ~ 








FILTER 


Merit Ultra Lights 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, Philip Morris Inc. 1989 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 





4 mg “‘tar’’ 0.4 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


